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PREFACE. 



Mr. RoLLiN, in hia preface to his " Ancient His 
tory," obseireg, " Wherever I fognd in other wri 
ters any Uiing euited to my purpose, in betWr 
words than my own, I did not scruple to appro- 
priate them." I commence this little volume with 
a similar declaration. My object heing to arrive 
at truth, rather than claim the praise of a well- | 
written fiction, where I found others. b6tter iafonn- 
ed than myBcIf, I freely took advantage of their 
labours. 

Spain is every day becoming; an object -of i 
c[reater interest ; and it was thought that a w 
combining local and historical information, with ' 
illustrations of the various provincial costumes, 
and traits of national manners, would prove highly J 
acceptable to the younger portion of the readin 
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What the young mind would never have pa- 
tience to seek out in larger works, is here present- 
ed in a clear, concise form. The details of the 
Inquisition, the bull-fights, the Spanish Pro- 
testants, the Arabians, and the life and disap- 
pointments of Columbus, will be found not only 
deeply interesting in themselves, but illustrative 
in the highest d^ree, of the weakness and the 
strength of Spain, and the peculiarity of its na- 
tional feelings. 
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SPAIN 



fESTEHDAY AND TO-DAY.. 



' ■I'KICHBS, pleasant as they are, do not always give | 
tmmingled satisfuction. This tTUth was sensibly 
felt by Mr. Detvilte, a gentleman of easy fortune 
in the north of England, who hod recently become 
beir to a rich relation in Spain. A large portion 
of his new property being invested in commercial 
speculations in that country, it was requisite to 
examine hiB concerns upon the spot, and in per- 
son. Attached to his home and hia connexions, 
the idea of leaving them for an indefinite perioc' 
nag unpleasant to him; and he more than onoft'J 
regretted his good fortune. 
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OF ^^^H 

n and. dcjad kooTn. ^^^^H 

and iheir chaste-ej'd queeo, ,^^^^H 

allies green ; ^^^^H 

seized his beecheo apear.' " ^^^^H 



The hunter's call, to fau 
The oak-crown-d sisters, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys. 
Peeping from forth iheii 
BtOHii Eserciee rejoicei 
And Spoit leapt up, and seized his beecheo spear.' 

Mrs. Delville smiled. " Yours is a most inviting 

creed, Frank ; but life does not always offer Buch 

ring views ; and to form a right judgi 

I we must look on both sides of the tapestry ». 

' Let observation, witb eKtensive view. 
Survey maokind fiom China to Peru ; 
Rcnutk each anxious toil, each eager strife. 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Thea aay how hope and fear, dc^itte and hale, 
O'erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wavering man, heliBj'd by venturous pride. 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide; 
As treacherous phantoms in the mists delude. 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good. 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voici 
How nations sink, by darling; schemes oppress'd. 
When vengeance listens to the fool's request '. 
Fate wings wilh every wish th' afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art i 
With fatal beat impetuous courage glows, 
With fatal BweelnesB elocution flows ; 
Impeachment stops the speaket's powerful breath. 
And restless fire precipitates on death.' " * 
• The "Vanily of Human Wkhes," by Dr. JohnaodJ 
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" Such," Stud Mr. Delville, " were the senlimenls 
of tlie sage ; but poetry has its own delusions ; and 
though nothing can be more justtlian these ab- 
stract notions on the vanity of human wiehes and 
human schemes, yet humble mortals. Like our- 
selves, may be permitted to consider them in a 
less elevated point of view. The character of the 
Spaniards is a. strange mixture of greatness and 
indolence, pride and generosity. They are natu- 
rally gmve, and more inclined to value solid than 
specious qualilications. They do not prize imagi- 
nation BO much as judgment; and are totally free 
from that levity and love of external show which 
distinguish the French. During the splendid era 
of their history, they made a very considerable 
figure in learning and literature; but the injuri- 
rious influence of the Inquisition, by prohibiting 
books, has destroyed, in a great measure, the taste 
for reading ; and to this cause we must attribute 
the want of acquired information which is univer- 
sal in Spain, even amongst individuals remark- 
able for the natural acuteness of their understand- 
ings. The most prominent feature of the Spanish 
character is a spirit of bigotry and religious in- 
tolerance. This may be said to be the genius of 
the people; but it is accounted for by their his- 
tory. 

" Spiun, which hod successively belonged to the 
micians, Carthaginians, and Romans, was van' 
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fi CONai'EST OF SPAIN BY THE AHAI 

quished by the VieigothB,* and remained for three 
centuries under their dominion. In 712 it was 
overrun by the Arabs, who conquered the whole 
Peninsula, and compelled the remniint of the 
Gothic nation to take shelter in the mountains of 
Asturias, The Arabs were Mahometans; they 
detested the faith of the Christians, and the pro* 
fessed motive of their various and splendid con- 
quests was to spread the religion of their prophet 
Mahommed. Their poor, but daring' enemies, in 
tlie fastnesses of the Asturias, viewed with yet 
deeper hatred the creed of theMussulmen. While 
the Arabs became eneiTated by luxury and prospe- 
rity, they retained in adversity their hardihood 
and their energy, and waged war with their con- 
querors, even when the attempt seemed most hope- 
less. They persevered till, one by one, they took 
from the Saracens f the provinces and the towns 
they had conquered, and reduced them to the single 
kingdom of Grenada. All their conquests were 
undertaken in the name of heaven, and achieved 
under the influence of religious zeal. The Mos- 
lems were the bitterest foes of the Christian 
creed. For several hundred years the Spaniards 
wa^ed war with them, for the recovery of their 

■ AD. 412. 

i- Suracen m<ukiis Ehe inhabitant of a iteiert. In th« Anbiut 
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country ; and during that liine, every idea of 
honour and true belier was connected inseparably 
with the religion they professed; and all that wm 
hateful and disgraceful was associated with dissent 

" While the Saracens, or Moors, were powerful^ 
iheir military hardihood saved them from coa- 
tempt^ but when the last of the Moorish stat«s 
was conquered, and the inhabitants still profc 
in^ the creed of Mahommed were left at the mercy 
of the victors, the martial spirit of their ancient 
rivalry was changed by the Spaniards 
strange mixture of hatred, fear, and contempt. 
The pr^ndice of purity of blood became the most 
rooted of the national feelings; and the poorest 
peasant grew prouder of his genuine and unpol- 
luted Christian blood than the grandees of their 
pompous titles. 

" By an association of ideas, extremely natural 
in a rude, military people, the religious abhor- 
rence which the national animosity of the Spani* 
ards had directed against the Moors, was ext«nded 
to all who differed from their own creed. When 
the Inquisition was estalilished in Castitle, in the 
thirteenth century, the enemies of Christianity, and 
those of their country, were completely identified 
in public opinion. The inquisitors, themselves, 
made no distinction between the relapsed Ma- 
metan convert, the Jew who secretly practisf 
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THE INQUISITION. 
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^^^1 the ceremonieB of tbe lew, and the Christian re- 

^^B former, who, with his Bible in his hand, protested 

^^^ against the innovations of the church of Rome : all 

were bound to the some stake, and perished by 

the same lire. Their children, and their children's 

children, sunk to a degraded caste, and could never 

obliterate the mark of infamy set upon them. In 

other countries, the firm endurance of martyrdom 

' had shed a halo round the martyr's name. It had 

commanded the respect even of those who could 

unshrinkingly condemn the sufferer to undergo it. 

In Spain it was otherwise. The censures of the In- 

quision had there the power of classing the learned 

and sincere Christian, who loved the gospel in its 

original purity, with the Moor and the Jew, who 

detested it; and devoted him, like them, to the 

execration and contempt of his country. Where, 

then, it has been justly asked, * is that bold spirit 

of enquiry, that ardent love of truth, that could 

^^^ induce a Castillian, possessed of a bright inhe- 

^^^b ritance of honour, purchased by the blood of his 

^^^K ancestors, in unceasing warfare against the Sanu 

^^^B cens, to swerve from the religion for which those 

^^^B ancestors had bled, and sink thereby, with his 

^^^Vwhole posteriy, among the remnants of that detest- 

^^^ ed sect ?" 

" There was, then," said Edward, " no reforma- 

■ See " Quaderly Review," No. 57. 
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tioi) in Spain. In almost every other couni 
tmth has found its way to a fen individuals. 

" Nor was Spain," said Mr. Delville, " witiont 
some bright characters, of whom it was not worthy. 
In the sixteenth century, when the Inquisition 
was re-organized into the most efficient scheme 
of pereecntion ever derised by man, tlie Lutheran 
doctrines were first introduced at Seville. Cardi- 
nal Ximenea, the able minister of Ferdinand and 
Charles V. little suspecting the consequences, de- 
clared himself the patron of biblical criticism, 
and had the honour of publishing the first Poly- 
glot Bible. The study of the Scriptures in the 
original tongues, did not fail to raise the same 
doubts among the Spaniards which il bad pro- 
duced among the learned in other countries, and 
the seeds of the Reformation were sparingly lodged 
in the bosom of Spain. The brief, but most 
mournful history of the fate that befell tliose who 
embraced its doctrines, well deserves your atten- 
tion, and at some other period I will inform you 
of it; at present I will confine myself to the in- 
fluence which the Inquisition exercised over the 
mass of the Spanish people. The votaries of sci- 
ence, who, since the time of Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, and his truly great minister, Ximenes, had 
yielded to none in the ardour of their pursuits, 
found themselves discouraged by the ignorance of 

I country, and the mortifying indifference with 
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10 THE EFFECTS OF 

1 wbich the government looked on their labours. 
ST since tliat time,' observes a, celebrated 
Spaniard,* 'the study of the ancient languages 
has disappeared among us, without any benefit 
to other departments of learning. Science with 
OS ceased to be the means of investigating truth, 
and became a mere shill to get a livelihood.' 
[ Such being the situation of the professors of leam- 
\ lag, it is easy to imagine the state of ignorance in 
I which all the other classes of society were kept. 
! prohibition of books was carried to such an 
I extravagant excess, that editions of the classics, 
I with notes by a Protestant, were prohibited ; and 
the law visited with death the owners and readers 
of works on controversial subjects. Such were the 
jealous precautions of despotic ignorance. From 
that peculiar mixture of thought fulness and ani- 
mation, which marks the natives of Spain, it is 
evident that the intellectual pleasures of reading 
would be highly congenial to their taste. The 
Spaniard is a compound of indolence and fancy. 
I The pleasures of reading were just what the retired 
habits of the women, and the idle ones of the 
L men, required. These were rigidly denied them ; 
I and a d^rading sloth, and yet more degrading 
k ignorance, was entailed on the better classes of 
Y lociGty ; while the knowledge acquired secretly, by 

• Jmellanoa ; — Iiey AgrariB. Agrarian lair. 
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a few individuals, is partial, and prejudiced in iti J 
nature, and lias not therefore tended to raise it inf 
public estimation." 

" And do you tbink, father," said Edward^ ' 
" that the difference that exists between the Ho* i 
man Catholic and the ProtcBtant faitli is t 
cause of the astonishing difference we see in t 
two countries ?" 

" No, certainly not. The mere articles of o 
mutual lielief are not calculated to create such im- 
portant changes : the true cause of this moral phe- ' 
nomenon is to be found elsewhere. The supreme 
authority which, in matters of belief, the church of 
Rome bad with fierce jealousy kept within ber 
own bosom, suddenly, by the Reformation, de- 
volved upon the great body of Christians. Re- 
ligion, the only subject on which oil classes of 
men possess some information, invited even the 
humblest individual to exert his intellectual fiicul- 
ties; and the Bible, the only foundation of re- 
vealed knowledge, was consequently in the hands 
of all. All thought.all discussed, all decided. Tt 
is true that many thought and decided wrong: 
but there is no unmixed good on this side heaven ; 
and what at first sight may appear an evil, is con- j 
stantly and visibly turned into a most powerful 
instrument of good, in the bonds of an all-wise 
Providence. No man loves to be taught; you 
must either force him to learn, or persuade V 
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that it is his interest. The discipline of learning, 
however useAil in the formation of regnlar and 
Eubordinate habits, would have been unable to 
produce that sudden and genera! change in the 
intellectual energies, which the liberty of diHCusa- 
ing religious questions gave, in a short time, to 
whole nations, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. We have been so long accustomed to 
this freedom of thought, that we are not able to 
appreciate its blessings as we ought," 

" True father," said Edward. " I was thinking 
Low transporting a change it mnst have been to 
the peasant, never allowed to think before, to be 
permitted to judge and decide on his eternal and 
everlasting interests." 

" The idea thus presented to our minds, Ed- 
ward, baa in it something' sublime ; but that 
which is of the earth has always a taint of sin. 
Those new and important powers were not always 
wisely used ; and in their first great ferment they 
levelled the throne of these kingdoms : but it is 
the nature of all moral, as well as physical ener- 
gies, to exceed the limits beyond which they are 

^destructive to man ; yet it is to them that man is 

Kindebted for happiness and for life," 

" And does the Inquisition still exist in Spiun ?' ' 

[ said Ellen. 

" It has no longer the same power over the life 

I and liberty of the subject that it formerly had ; 
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but, as late as 1805, it mfltcted puninhments M I 
ri^rous as to cause death in a short time aft^r- J 
wards. Bigotry, and the most debasing super- 
etition, have etiU a most powerful bold on the ' 
belief and affections of the lower classes in Spain. 
The attachment of a Spaniard to his religion is I 
doaely connected in hia mind «rith his loyalty 1 
and his patriotiBm. These sentimentti have been 
handed down from father to son, for many gene- 
rations, and can only be dissipated by good go- 
Teniment.and the permission to read the Scriptures ' 
in the vulgar tongue. All their best actions, and 
their most heroic conduct, is founded on the rene- 
ration they entertain for the superstitions they 
have been taught. The defence of Saragosa, which, 
considered in alt its wonderful details, stands un- 
rivalled in history, owed, we are told, much of its 
fervour and intensity to their unbounded faith in 
the protection afforded them by their patron saint, 
' our Lady of Pilar.' " 

" Wonderful !" said Edward. " Our sober rea- 
son does not apprehend clearly the spring of these 
actions." 

" No ; but they are well fitted for momente of 
enthusiasm, and they are not uncongenial to that 
deep and onalterable loyalty which distinguishes 
the Spanish people above every other. ' One faith 
and one king' is their motto. As a nation, I can- 
Loubt but that much sulfering is in store for 
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them. The weight of blood is on their souls, and 
they must expiiite it by a purifying process, through 
which they will be brought to a knowledge of the 
truth. The lower orders are still credulous and 
fanatic ; while the higher are very generally un- 
believers, and indifferent and regardless on the 
subject of religion. So nearly allied are superati- 
tion and unbelief. The nation we are about to 
visit you will find full of contradictions. Nature 
has done much for the country and its inhubitante ; 
but neglect in the one, and hereditary faults in 
the other, have contributed to reduce both to a 
most pitiable and miserable condition. Some one 
bas said of Spain, that ' She only retains the lin- 
gering blessing which remained in Pandora's 
box— hope.' " 

" Which Alexander thought the greatest of all, 
papa," said Frank. 

" Yea," said Mr. Delville; " but that was when 
he was in the actual possession of his most san- 
guine wishes. Alexander would not have made 
that answer if he could have changed places with 
Darius." 

" Hope," said Mrs. Delville, " applied to tempo- 
ral blessings, is a very unsubstoatial posseasion," 

" But it disguises evils, mamma," said Ellfi)^ 
" and that is something. 

■ ' 'Tis distance lends endiBntmenl to the view. 
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"Those,** said her mother, "are the hopes of 
thirteen. Hear what the wise man said : ' Hope 
delayed maketh the heart sick.' Now, hope ac- 
complished ceases to be hope. So I have Solo- 
mon's authority for saying, that hope is, to say 
the least, a very doubtful blessing." 




The season of the year was spring', ripening ii 
summer; and as the travellers drove into BoLyonne, 
they thought they had never seen so lovely an 
evening. 

" We now enjoy," said Mrs. Delville, " a fine 
climate to the highest advantage. The people 
sitting outside their doors, or walking for diver- 
sion, seem to have no object in view bat amuse- 



■ Still is [be toilittg hand of cue, ^^H 

Tbe psDting herds repose { ^^^| 

Yet hark '. how thiougli the peopled air 
The busy mnnniir ghnts.' " 

" And yet," said Mr. Delville, " we were warned 
to make the best of our way, for a storm was ap- 
proaching. I do not perceive any signs of it at pre- 
sent ; but the predictions of a shepherd, famUiar with 
the aspect of the heavens, and all the local pecu- 
liarities of the plains in which he dwells, ore not 
be despised." 



The sun set most gorgeously ; its vivid reil and 
yellow, deepeuing at tlie horizon into hues of licjuid 
gold, were rendered more brilliant by a. fringe of 
dark purple clouds at the very edge of the sun'a 
disk. The air grew dose and Hlill ; and when th» 
sun set, the bright colours of the sky rapidly gave 
place to piles of dark lurid clouds, that amply 
justilied the sagacity of the shepherd. The thun- 
der rolled, and the lightning flashed with a depth 
and brightness unknown in colder regions. The 
young people gazed on this nar of the elements 
with awe, till the rain descended in torrents; when 
all the fiercer features of the storm disappeared, 
and it ceased to interest them. Seated round the 
cheerful wood-fire burning on the hearth, they 
sought amusement from their father. The recent 
tempest had given a shade of gravity to their 
thoughts, which was heightened by the gloom of 
the lofty apartment in which they were, seated, 
and which the flame of the pine-logs but imper- 
fectly lighted. 

" Now, sir," said Edward to his father; " now is 
the moment to tell us the history of the Spanish 
reformers. Every thing around us seems in unison 
with tales of horror." 

" I have no objection," said Mr. Delville ; " the 
more especially that their history, though mourn- 
ful, is yet calculated to raise high and holy feel- 
I in oar hearts. In tracing their sufferings, we 
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shall, I hope, be inspired with gratitude for our 
happier lot, and stimulated to greater faithfulness 
in the path of duty. Every Christian, my chil- 
dren, has his own peculiar trials, how fair soever his 
worldly fortune. In this world we are in a state 
of probation, and our hearts are constantly tempt- 
ing ua to evil. I told you yesterday, that the first 
active and sincere converts to the German reforma- 
tion resided at Seville. The original and chief 
promoter of this mental freedom, was neither a 
man of learning nor a member of the clergy. 

" Rodrigo de Valer, a native of Lebriia, an 
ancient town, about thirty miles from Seville, had 
spent his youth in the idle and dissipated manner 
which has long prevailed among the Spanish 
gentry, A alight knowledge of Latin was the 
only benefit he derived fVom his early instructors; 
the love of horses, dress, and pleasure, engrossed 
bis whole mind, as soon as he was free from their 
authority. Seville, then at the height of its splen- 
dour, was his favourite reaidencej and he shone 
there among the young men of famUy and wealth, 
t. prominent stqr in the ranks of fashion. Val^r 
was, however, suddenly missed in the gay scenes 
which he used formerly to enliven j yet hia for- 
tune was unimpaired, and his health uninjured. 
A strange change had been eHected in his mind. 
The gay and volatile Valer was now confined the 
wbde d^y \o his tooth, with a Latin Bible, the 
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only version allowed in Spain. Had he unex- 
pectedly taken a religious turn, and abandoned 
the world for the church and the confessional, such 
changes of feeling were too common in Spain to 
have occasioned much surprise. But this absolute 
retirement, this neglect of devotional works and 
pious practices, for a book which even professional 
divines seldom took the trouble to examine, had in 
it something peculiar, and not easily accounted for. 
After continuing for several months his scriptural 
studies, Valer was observed to court the fiiendship 
of the clei^y. One of the most eminent was 
Dr. John Gill, or Egidius. canon magistral (preach- 
er) of the Cathedral of Seville; an office to which 
he had been unanimously chosen by the arch- 
bishop and chapter, as a testimony of superiority 
among his contemporaries. The learned canon 
liad been admired for his profound knowledge 
of divinity, rather than for his eloquence; but 
since his intimacy with Valer, his preaching had 
assumed a higher tone, his sermons lost their 
trifling character, and became earnest and power- 
ful addresses to the hearts aud the feelings of his 
hearers ; and he was soon the most popular preacher 
in Seville. That the change which had gained him 
mch public applause was the work of Valer, could 
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not even be suspected by those who were well '! 

I Mrare of the immense superiority of the canon's J 
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learning: over the slender talents of his Triend ; yet 
such was in fact the case. 

' No slighter impulse than that of an ardent 
love of religious truth would have been sufficient 
to engage any man in the desperate undertaking; 
of spreading protestant doctrines, under the watch- 
ful eje of the Inquisition, now doubly alert, from 
the animosity which their sovereign, Charles V., 
was showing against the Lutherans in Germany. 
But no danger could appal the enthusiastic Valer. 
Regardless of his personal safety, or what is still 
dearer to a man who has enjoyed the respect of 
his companions, his character for judgment and 
soundness of intellect, he appeared at the most 
frequented places, addressing all that would stop 
to hear him, upon the necessity of studying the 
Scriptures, and making them the only rule of 
faith and conduct. The suspicions of his mental 
derangement, which had been afloat since the pe- 
riod of his retirement, were now fully confirmed, 
and saved Valer, for a lime, from the hands of the 
Inquisition. This humane construction of bis 
conduct did not last long; he was seized and 
confined to a solitary prison. His friend, Egidius, 
who was yet without any taint of suspicion, ap- 
peared before the judges as Valer's counsel: a 
dangerous, yet honourable proof of his friendship. 
The prisoner made no attempt to disguise his 
opinions, bnt charged the inquisitors themselves 



witli blindness and igTiorance. Valer was twice 
imprisoned, and made to siand a trial. The lirst 
time he forfeited hia fortune, the second his liberty 
for life. Public disgrace is one of the 
ful weapons used by the Inquisition. Accord- 
ingly Valer was conducted every Sunday, 
beuito, or coat of infamy, to the collegiate church 
of San Salradore, to attend high mass, and hear a 
sermon, which he frequently interrupted, by con- 
tradicting' the preacher. Under a strong doubt 
wliether he was really a madman, or courted the 
suspicion to escape the punishment of Gi 
inquisitors came to the linal determination of con- 
fining him to a convent near the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver ; where, deprived of all communica- 
tion with the rest of the world, he died, about fifty 
years of age. He was of course deprived of his 
Bible; but we are told that he had committed a 
considerable portion of it to memory, so that he 
had still that consolation in his solitude. 

" The final sentence against Valer, which waa 
passed in 1540, did not damp the zeal of hit 
friends, though it made them more cautious. Egi- 
dius lived in habits of great intimacy with Coni- 
stantine Perez de la Fuente and Dr. Vargas, two 
very learned and exemplarary priests, his early 
friends at the university of Alcala de Henares. 
By the zeal of Valgr many additions had been 
e to this knot of friends ) for his proselytes in 
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22 PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

different parte of the town soon became known to 
each other. By the conversion to ProtefiUotism 
of Dr. Arias, the rising church hegan to feel strong 
in the number of her learned men. Arias, in spite 
of his natural timidity, which afterwards, in the 
hour of persecution, betrayed him into the most 
odious duplicity, disclosed his new views in re- 
ligion to one of the members of his convent. * 
This man was possessed of an open and ardent 
character, the very reverse of that of Arias; and 
through his i^ency, the whole community, in- 
cluding the prior, embraced the reformed doc- 
trines. The concealed Protestants were mostly 
divines of great eminence for their learning and 
their virtue, and possessed an extensive influence 
in the town, especially through the confessional. 
That their efforts were much restrained by appre- 
hensions of danger there can be no doubt ; yet, 
in the space of ten years, two protestant churche§ 
were founded ; one at Seville, and another at Val- 
ladolid, whose members, under the direction of 
appointed ministers, implored the blessing of Hea- 
ven on the religious work in which they had en- 
gaged, at the imminent peril of their lives. At 
the head of the church of Seville was Dr. Egidius, 
its founder. It contained more than eight hun- 
dred members when it was extirpated. The house 

• ArtM wia k HleMnymlte. Thtir convent is aitufttcd two 
miles from Seville] and U called Ssn Isidro del Compo, 
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of Isabel de Vama, a lady of illustrioua birth, w 
used as a place of worship." 

" With what terror," said Ellen, " they must I 
have gone there! and how unhappy the deceit I 
they were compelled to practise must have made [ 
them !" 

" True," said her father. "But those who had | 
gone on for some years unreproved, would be less | 
susceptible of these agitating feelings: they would J 
have acquired a habit of security ; and tho? 
were novices, would have less fear from seeing the I 
courage of others." 

" But persecution came at last, did it not ?" s 
Edward 

" Yes, it came like a whirlwind, and none of 
its victims escaped. Dr. Augustin CaitaJla, canon 
of Salamanca, one of the king's chaplains and 
preachers, had been educated at Alcala when Egi- 
dias, Vargas, and several protestaTit leaders had 
been there. Having attended the emperor into 
Germany, he in supposed to have learned there 
the principles of the reformation. Numerous fe- 
males, many of them ladies of quality, embraced 
the Lutheran faith at Valladolid ; and the meetings 
were held at the house of Leonor de Vibero, Ca- 
zalla's mother. The history of religious zeal hardly 
presents an instance of more heroic devotion, or 
greater disregard of danger, than appears in the 
iflh Protestants. The fierce spirit of persecu- 
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^^^■'tion, which the nation had imbibed d 
^^^P Btruggle for dominion with the Moors, was now 
^^^P directed against tlie German Lutherans; those 
^^^K new enemies of the faith, who, in the conception 
^^V of the Spaniards, had been marshalled by the 
1^^^ powers of darkness, to take up the interests of aatan's 
kingdom. Theireniperor, Charles V., had employ- 
ed, for some years, the whole stren^h of his exten- 
sive influence to oppose the reformation in Ger- 
many. The Spaniards, by shedding their blood 
in that cause, had taken a double interest against 
it. Their honour was engaged to deliver op into 
the bands of justice, all such as might be found 
combining to spread heresy, in the most orthodox 
of all countries; and the mercenary feelings of the 
lower class eng^ed them to the performance of a 
lucrative duty, which entitled the informer to a 
share in the spoil of God's enemies." 

" Detection," said Edward, " was thus unavoid- 
able, and must have been, I should think, foreseen 
by the Protestants," 

" If it were so," said Mr. Delville, " few precau- 
^^^ tions were taken for their safety. Egidins first fell 
^^^L under the suspicion of heresy. He was confined 
^^^H in the solitary prisons of the Inquisition ; and the 
^^^B slow process of his trial was embittered by the 
persecuting zeal of Peter Diaz, one of the inquisi- 
tors, who had formerly been his friend, and the 
, base desertion of Arias, whom he had appoii 



his counsel, but who was afraid of committing his 
own safety. Nntwithstamling these difiudvonUges, 
heresy could not be proved against him ; and he was 
only coni.leianed to three years' imprisonment, and 
to a public profession of the Romish faith. When 
his liberty was restored to him, he hastened to 
visit the Lutherans in Valladolid. On his return 
to Seville, 1S60, death snatched him from tha 
general persecution which was then impending. 
Had lie lived longer, he would have expired in 
the flames, to which his bones were consigned in 
1560. The trial of Egidius led to discoveries, 
which, being followed up, put the Inquisition, in 
some measure, in possession of the secret protestant 
association. A few priests, who felt their danger, 
left the kingdom; and Julian Hermandez quitted 
Seville, on pretence of a commercial speculation, 
but in reality to promote the diffusion of the re- 
form doctrines by the introduction of protestant 
books. On his return he was seized, tortured, 
and convicted of having smuggled a great many 
works, concealed in double casks, holding a small 
portion of French wine between an outer and an 
inner range of staves. 

" But the circumstance that was moat fatal to the 
interests of the Spanish Prot^tants, was the 
fortunate disclosures made by a female who had 
embraced that faith. Maria Gomez was a widow 
33 housekeeper with Dr. Za 
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26 FATAL COMMUMCATION. 

the parish of St. Vincent, at Seville. After the 
death of Egidiua, Zafra was among the chief lead- 
OTS of the Protestants, and Maria the most con- 
stant attendant at the secret meetings where her 
master officiated. Wliether the effort which the 
abjuration of her former religious principles had 
cost her, was such as to impair her health, or the 
fear of detection had dwelt too painfully and too 
long on her mind, the poor woman became de- 
' ranged, and it was necessary to confine her. In 
this state she eluded the vigilance of her keepers, 
ran straight to the Inquisition, and made a com- 
plete disclosure of all she knew. Her derangement 
was so evident, that Zafra would not confirm her 
account by his flight, a measure which would, he 
knew, be so injurious to his friends. The Inquisi- 
tion allowed the alarm of the Protestants to sub- 
ade, and, with the assistance of government, 
prepared to strike a final and decisive blow on a 
party whose strength they began to fear. 

" When that tribunal had taken its measures 
witb its usnal secrecy, the Catholics of Spain learn- 
ed with awful joy, that not only the prisons of the 
holy office were crowded with Lutherans, but con- 
vents and private houses had been converted into 
gaols, for the safe keeping of their heretical coun- 
trymen. Few of the accused had been able to 
escape. Zafra, wito had the most reason to dread 
consequences of the disclosure made by hiftr 
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servant, delayed his flight until he was taken; ] 
hut he was BO fortunate as to break out of prison, 
and finally esca|je From his pursuere. Six an 
of Ibe Hierouymit« convent, near Seville, fled I 
out of the kmgdom in time; but one or two 1 
ing been detected in Flanders, preparing to eni> 
bark for England, were seized by the Spaoish I 
authorities, and sent back to Spain, where tbey n 
ther expected nor found mercy. The Lutherans of J 
Valladolid were secured at tbe same time, and 
buU obtained from the Pope, authorizing their « 
ecution, without allowing them the usual benefit | 
of recantation, within a certain period. 

" I'his bull being obtained, and the secret trials I 
brought to a close earlier than usual, by the un- ] 
sparing use of the rack; on the 2lBt of May, 1669, 
which was Trinity Sunday, the principal square 
of Valladolid presented one of the most splendid 
assemblies which Spain, then at the height of its 
glory, was able to display. Don Carlos, prince of 
Asturias, then fourteen years of age ; his aunt, Jane 
of Austria, the grandees and ladies of their suite, 
and all tbe nobility and gentry of that ancient 
capital and its environs, -filled up the seats, which 
surrounded the square in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. In the middle of the square an extensive 
platform was raised, on which tbe inquisitors were 
seen, seated under a canopy, facing an altar, sur- 
mounted by a crucifix, and bearing the candle- J 
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Micks and sacred vessels for the celebration of 
mass. Next to the altar stnod a pulpit, from 
which the appointed preacher was to address the 
convicts; and from whence, at the conclusion of 
the act, their respective sentences were to be made 
public by the secretary of the Inquisition." 
" O papa !" said Ellen ; " what a solemn 
scene ! And all to torture some poor creatures 
who differed in opinion from themselves. How 
could they have the heart to be so cruel ?" 

" An auto-du-fe," my dear, " has always been 
considered in Spain as a triumph of true Christi- 
anity, where the spectators rejoiced so completely 
in the victory of the church as to overlook the 
anguish of the sufferers. In the midst of that 
splendid assembly at Valladolid, there stood four- 
teen persons, men and women, condemned to die 
by fire; and by their side were sixteen persons 
sentenced to infamy, confiscation, and perpetual 
imprisonment. They all wore the coat of infamy, 
I or san benito ; a long slip of cloth, with au open- 
1 ing' for the head, hanging loose before and behind, 
\ with a high pointed cap of coarse paper on their 
ds. Those who were to die had the figures of 
flames and devils on their dress. Near relatives, 
sons and daughters of a wealthy citizen, com- 
posed the greatest part of the condemned group. 
I They stood near the figure of a female, placed 
f upon a deal box. It was the effigy of Leonoi 
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Vilero, their mother, whose bones were conUki 
in the box, to be consumed in the same lire with 
her children. Auguattn Cazalla, whom I befor 
mentioned to you as the protestant leader in Vol 
kdolid, was the eldest. His dislocated limbs liore 
fatal marks of the rack. Pain and the love of life 
made him recant his opinious. He had been de- 
luded with the hopes of mercy till the day before 
his execution, yet not all the barbarity of hia 
tyrants was eufbcient to reanimate his courage. 
He died repenting hia protestant belief. Let us I 
not," said Mr. Delvillc, as his children struggled 
with tears ; " let us not too harshly condemn him ; 
our nature is frail, and the body weakens the 
mind. Who sliull say the extremity of mental 
and corporeal torture he endured, in the dark r 
cesses of the Inquisition, before his constancy gave | 
way. In the second auto of 1359, thirteen more 
victims perished in the flames. Don Carlos Seso, 
a noble Venetian, died firmly and heroically at 
the stake. His wife, a descendant of the ancient 
kings of CaatUe, by a nutural daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, wanted courage to follow her husband's 
example, and submitted to endure a life of infamy 
in prison." 

" Surely, sir," said Edward, " that was the hard- 
est fate of the two." 

"So I should think," said his falherj "but it 1 
ft been justly observed, that the timid die many J 
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timea, the brave bet once. Among the Temalea 
who suffered were four nuns ; one in her twenty- 
first year. They were steady to the prot«atant be- 
lief, but were strangled before being committed to 
the flames. Cazalla the elder, when passing be- 
fore the princess, on his way to execution, im- 
plored her protection for the helpless orphans of 
his aist«r, who was to suffer with him. The re- 
quest must have been useless ; for what could 
have been expected from hearts that could behold 
and hear these things without breaking?" 

" Terrible as it is to hear of these things," said 
Edward, " I can imagine death less frightful to the 
sufferers than life, especially when the agony of 
their mind, previous to the last sentence, is con- 
sidered." 

" Deep as our sympathy is," said Ellen, " for 
those who died, I feel more for those who could 
bear to live, and to renounce their principles. 
Can you tell us, papa, any thing of the fate of the 
Protestants of Seville ?" 

" They evinced, as a body," said Mr. Delville, 
" the most heroic firmneas. Twenty-seven out of 
thirty- live persons dared to die rather than deny 
their principles : of these, thirteen were females. 
Arias, who had betrayed his friends and denied 
his faith, suffered at last, and expiated at the stake 
his former cowardice. One story is too touching 
to be withheld, painful as it is. A priest, z 
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Gonsalez, had, amoDg other proBclyles, converted | 
his two sisters to the protestant faith. They were all 
confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition. The 
torture, repeatedly applied, could not draw from 
them the least evidence against their religious I 
associates. Every artilice was employed to ob- 
tain a recantation from the young women. Their ] 
reply to these solicitations was wondert'ully simple 
and affecting ; ' We will die in the faith of o 
brother : he is too clever to be wrong, and too 
good to deceive us,' The three stakes at which 
they died were near each others and they aang the I 
109th Psalm till the ilames smothered their voices, | 
and removed them to another and better world, to 
sing their Redeemer's pmjse." 

A pause of deep feeling followed ; and Mr, Del- 
ville was about to dismiss the subject, when Ellen 
enquired if he could tell them any further | 
ticulars of the unfortimate Maria Gomez, who had 
so unintentionally betrayed the protestant caus 

" Yes," replied her father; " and her fiite is 
less tragic than the rest. No sooner had she re- 
covered her reason, than the protestant doctrines 
resumed their former influence over her mind. 
Her widowed sister, Leonor Gomez, and her three 
unmarried daughters, deeply shared her religious 
feelings. One of these young women being ar- 
rested, every effort of cruelty and deceit was em- 
to extort a confession implicating hef 
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^^^H mother, aunt, and sisters. But she endured t^ie 
^^^P rack in perfect silence. An inquisitor, irritated 
^^^V by this extraordinary firmness, took the resolution 
^^^V or entrapping the hapless prisoner, by affecting a 
^^B decided interest in her favour. He gave her pri- 
^^^ vate audiences, where his tone of paternal affection 
soon melted a heart which had been so long fed 
with tears and bitterness. She was made to be- 
lieve that all danger would he removed from her 
I dear relatives, if the judge, wlio seemed bent on 

I saving her, was put at once in possession of the 

I whole truth. A declaration of this kind was all 

that the evidence wanted to render it complete, and 
the five female relatives were condemned to the 
flames. Without the least sign of weakness, sub- 
terfuge, or wavering, the helpless creatures pre- 
pared themselves to die. They comforted each 
other on the scallbld ; the young thanking the old 
for their cares and religious instruction, and they 
pointing to heaven, where, within a few brief mo- 
ments, they all firmly hoped to embrace in never 
ending happiness." 

" Weep not, my dear Ellen," said Mrs. DelviUe : 
" they are not objects of our pity. May we die 
the death of the righteous, and may our lost end 
be like theirs." 

" And these are the people," said Frank, " that 
Edward prefers to llie French." 
" Never," replied his brother, 
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more sullied with blood than the French people. 
None have more bitterly persecnted the reformers. 
It was the French troops who aided the Piedmon- 
lese in their horrible massacres of the nnofiending 

" Indeed !" 

" Aye, indeed, Frank. Do you remember Mil- 
ton s lines, so deeply expreseiye of hte indica- 
tion ?" 

" Not I '." said Frank. " I know nothing of 
your poetry ! It is too grave, iriend, for me." 

" This is indeed worth hearing. Frank," eaid 
Ellen ; and at the request of her elder brother 
she repeated, with great feeling, the celebrated 
Bonnet ; — 

" ATenge, Lord, thy slanghler'd Bainls, whoie bones 
Are Bcallei'd on the Alpine mountains, cold ; 
E'en them who kept ihy truth ao pure of old, 
Wlien oil our fuhers worshipp'd aiocki and iltines, 
Forget not ! In thy book record their grouu, 
'Who were thy sheep, and in iheir ancient fold i 

Slun by the bloody Piedmonlese, thai roU'd ' 

Mother with infant down the nicke ! ihdr moani 
The vales redoubled to the hilla, and Ihey 
To heaven. Their martyi'd blood and ashes lo 
O'ei all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The mitred tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, hating leaml the way, 
Euly may fly the Babylonian war." 
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" Such, you see, my children," said Mr. Delville, 
" has been in all ages the persecution of the true 
faith, when it arose in the bosom of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. Scenes so revolting to hu- 
manity, as the Inquisition presented with all the 
pomp and circumstance of national exhibitions, 
could not have been tolerated by a noble and 
generous people, but for the existence of those 
prejudices against all enemies of the faith, which 
we have already traced to their hatred of the 
Moors. This prejudice baa been acted on to such 
a monstrous extent as to have become a gigantic 
evil, fatal to the independence, the humanity, the 
character, and best interests of the Spanish nation. 
Their punishment is sufiiciently obvious and se- 
vere. God has already revenged upon the land, 
a hundred fold, the righteous blood of his slaugh- 
tered saints." 
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CHAPTER III. 
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The moment when the travellerB crossed the Bid- 
da^soa was naturally one of exritement ; they knew 
that they were then in Spain, and they looked 
with increased interest on the surroundings ob- 
jects. They were twice stopped for their pass- 
ports in a quarter of an hour j and they were glad 
of this interruption, for it gaye them an opportu- 
nity for closer observation. Mr, Delville pointed 
out to them, on the right, an island called the Isle 
of Pheasants, formed by a turn in the river. It ia 
small and uninhabited, and only remarkable for the 
conference held there in the reign of Louis XIV"., 
between Cardinal Riehilieu and Don Lewis de 
Haro ; in which it was decided that the duke of 
Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., should, aceord- 
ingly to the will of Charles IL, be proclaimed 
king of Spain, by the title of PhUip V. Irun, the 
frontier-town of Spain, offered nothing to detain 
their attention ; but as they passed on to Tolosa, 
2 delighted with the extreme beaut; 
a 2 
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the scenery. Their road lay through green and 
fertile valleys; and the sides of the mountains, in- 
stead of being covered with forest-trees, were 
clothed with a great variety of fruit-trees, most of 
them in full bloom; and the eye was charmed, 
from the foot to the summit of the mountains, with 
the varying tints of the delicate tlosBoms. Some 
of the more common fruits were ripe; and, as they 
passed through the villages, the children threw 
them into the carriage, instead of flowers. From 
Bayonne to Biscay the nearest communication is 
by the coast ; but the road had so bad a reputation 
for robbers, that Mr. Delville was obliged to go 
round by Vittoria. In ascending the mountains, 
which bound the plain in which that town is situ- 
ated, oxen were used instead of mules for the steep- 
est parts of the ascent. Calculating on their slow- 
ness, the young Delvilles chose to walk ; but they 
found, to their mortification, that they were left 
far behind, and were glad to be waited for at last, 
Vittoria was descried long before they arrived 
there ; and the travellers admired the streets, bor- 
dered with trees as a defence against the sun, 

" It was here," said Mr. Delville, " that, in 1808. 
the French repeatedly defeated the Spanish ar- 
mies, which bad been assembled near this city. 
That misfortune was followed by the recapture ol 
Madrid and the retreat of Sir John Moore on 
But at a later period, the English t 
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tained, near the town, a most splendid victory over 1 
king Joseph: one hundred and fifty pieces ofFrench I 
artillery fell into their hands, und between two 1 
and three thousund carriages of all kinds. That | 
battle finally freed Spain from French domini 
It was one of the many proud days of England ia I 
which ' every man did his duty.'" 

" How delightful," said Frank, " to hear of 1 
these things in the very spot where they hap* I 
pened ! If I live to be a man I will never be any- 
thing but a soldier. Ellen, you are as fond of | 
battles as I am." 

" Of the success, Frank ; not the battle. T am 
a fire-side soldier ; though I love to hear of Eng- 
lish valour as much as you do." 

The first novelty that struck the tKivellers in , 
Vitloria was the Spanish cloak. It was a warm I 
spring day, but every one was wrapt up in one. 
The very boys in the street were pursuing their 
games in them. Tlie colour of those worn by the 
lower class was brown; that of the upper, black 
or blue. The women wore their hair plaited and 
hanging down about their bocks ; but they looked 
in vain for the Spanish mantilla : it is not found 
9o far north. After visiting the church, where 
several portly friars attracted their smiling notice, 
they went to the bread-market, where they found I 
a variety of loaves, of all shapes and sizes, as j 
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white as pure flour. They bad heard much of the 
delicacy of Spanish bread, and they found it fully 
equal to its reputation. 

On their return home, by the great square, they 
were highly amused by an unexpected spectacle. 
Two or three hundred little girls, from eight to 
fourteen years of age, were assembled there, danc- 
^ with each other to the music of a flageolet 
i a Basque drum. Their movements were slow 
and dignified, and scarcely a smile was to be seen 
any of their young faces. This was a sight 
that fixed the attention of the travellers. Nothing 
they had hitherto seen had shown them so strong- 
ly the difference between the continental manners 
and their own. Edward, however, waainclined to 
look at it with contempt. His father checked this 
feeling. " A philosopher, like you," he said, with 
a smile, " should look with interest on all modes 
of pleasure: that they are different from those 
you have been accustomed to is only an argument 
for closer investigation. The national character 
is here displayed in a lively manner. These chil- 
' dren are denied all literary instruction: the 
' schools, so common in England, are unknown to 
I them : tliey are therefore at liberty to pursue their 
. amusement only, at an age when, in England, 
I they would probably be engaged in toil. In their 
L eyes their occupation is a dignified one, and con- 
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ducted, aa yoo see, with great propriety : for my 
own part, I should have been sorry to have 
this truly national sight." 

Edward blushed and was silent; and Mr. Del- 
ville was happy to perceive aftervrards, that his 
admonition was not thrown away, and that he look 
more interest in the small pleasures and minute 
traits of the strangers among whom he was thrown. 
Vittoria did not detain them longer than a day : 
they then resumed their route to Bilboa. 

" We are now going into Biscay, then, papa," 
said Ellen. 

" Yes, to Biscay, or, as the Spaniards call !t| 
Viscaya. This name does not appear in histoiy 
till a century after the establishment of the Arabs 
in Spain. The Biscayans resisted the Mahommc 
tan power with unceasing vigilance ; and, lilte the 
Asturians, claim for themselves the proud title 
of old Christians. These two northern provinces, 
alone, furnish three-fourths of the nobility of 
Spain. Whatever may be the vicissitudes of their 
fortune, they preserve the titles of their nobis 
birth with extreme care. They are deeply at- 
tached to their freedom; and, by a fiction that 
soothes their pride, they call the taxes they pay, s 
gift. They acknowledge no king: the king of 
Spain is only lord of Biscay. The conscription 
does not extend to this province ; and it is only in 
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case of inrasion that it is boand to furnish troops. 
As soon as the enemy leaves the country they may 
disband ibemselTes. Another privilege they pos- 
sess, which they value exceedingly, seems to me 
to have very little to recommend it. A Biscayan 
cannot be hung, but he may be strangled." 

" What is the difference V said Ellen, " I 
thought that hanging was strangling." 

" Why, both produce death," saiA her father ; 
" but in hanging the sufferer is suspended by the 
neck in the air, and when strangled he is seated." 

" Well, I think," said Edward, " there is a 
great difference. I would rather die seated, than 
wavering, like a cat or a poppy, in the air." 

" So the Biscayan thinks ; but whatever may 
be the advantage of the mode in which he is to 
die, it is said that justice b badly administered, 
and that the rich have almost a certainty of ob- 
taining their cause. No foreigner is allowed to 
establish himself in Biscay in any trade, unless 
he professes the Roman Catholic religion. The 
female peasants are remarkable for their strength 
and vivacity, and undergo fatigues that would 
overcome many men. Their activity is so gene- 
rally acknowledged as to have passed into a pro- 
verb. They live abstemiously, and it is very 
uncommon to see them under the influence of 
liquor. Their fair complexions, quick eye, and 
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Hmiltng^ open countenances, offer a remarkable ] 
contrast to the dark, proud, and grave (ihyaiognomy 1 
of the rest of the Spaniards, 

" In Bilboa the women exercise the professiMi | 
of porters, and carry enormous loads, seemingly | 
without fatigue, as they return gaily to their 1 
hou.ues, and spend the eveuing in dancing ; an | 
amusement to which they are passionately al- ' 
tached, and which is always accompanied by the 
tambourine and the Basque drum. Their funeral 
ceremonies, even, are less sad than those of other 
people : cheerful airs are played, and they set 
rejoice that their companion has reached that quiet J 
haven where no earthly storms shall ever more i 
intrude. The Basque idiom has not yet been I 
tiaced to any other known language. The cele- 
brated Scaliger was so disconcerted by the insur- 
mountable difficulties he met with in endeavour- 
ing to acquire it, that he is said to have exclaimed, 
with very amusing irritation : ' These people are I 
said to understand each other ; for my part I do 
not believe it'" 

Frank here interrupted his father, to say that I 
they were approaching BUboa ; and as they pi 
the bridge across the small stream that runs n mUe I 
from the town, they were struck with the uncom- I 
mon beauty of the situation. It is seated at the 
base of lofty mountains which run directly into 
r Biscay. No one is allowed to W 
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carria^re into Bilboa, in order to preserve the puri- 
ty of the water ; and our travellers therefore 
alighted at the entrance, and walked throug'h the 
streets. Leaving Mrs. Delville and Ellen at the 
inn, to get rid of the dust and change their dress, 
the boys and their father prolonged their walk. 
In one of the most frequented streets they saw 
some young Spaniards of their own age amusing 
themselveB with the mimic representation of a 
bull-fight. They went through all the forms they 
had seen acted on a larger scale. One boy was 
mounted on the back of another, the uppermost 
representing the picador, or man on liorseback, 
carrying a long pole with a lance at the end of it. 
A third, on foot, his head covered with a basket, 
into which he had stuck two horns, imitated the 
motions and bellowing of the bull. Several 
others, with handkerchiefs, acted the part of the 
torredores, who provoke the animal to anger by 
offering him red handkerchiefs. Mr. Delville was 
highly amused, and explained to hia sons what 
the game was intended to represent. Edward and 
Frank looked on with all the eagerness of their 
age. They were anticipating seeing at Madrid, 
on a splendid scale, this celebrated amusement ; 
and though Mr. Delville thought he had given 
them ample time to gratify their curiosity, he had 
Bome difficulty in getting them to move on at 
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" With what spirit they play, papa," said Fnmlbl 
" Yea, all their feelings are excited, and their | 

ingenuity exerted. This omueement excites i: 
Spaniard unwearied enthusiasm. His feelingsarel 
not called out and dissipated, as it were, by ft ■ 
variety of domestic recreations and local interestVi I 
as is the case with us in England. (lis diversioiv I 
are few ; they are closely associated witli the na- J 
tional character, and he is consequently particti'' 
larly attached to them." 

" What a sturdy, independent race they look,'' 
said Edward, as they stopped before a fountain. 

" Notwithstanding his bluntness," said Mr. Del- 
ville, " the Biscayan has a great deal of intelli- 
gence and kind-heartedness. Many of them hava 
made voyages into other countries, and seen modes | 
of living and thinking different from thei 
and they have returned liome with diminished | 
prejudices and more liberal ideas. They regret 
the degradation of their country, and ardently 
wish for a greater diffusion of knowledge and a 
more enlightened government In the lower class, 
however, the greatest bigotry prevails, and is likely , 
to continue under the present maladministratioii , 
of the country." 

On tlieir return to the inn, Ellen was informed I 
minutely of the mock buU-fight they had seen, 
in which she was willing to be as interested as 
they were ; bat neither the arguments of Edward 
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nor the vivacity of FranV, could inspire her with a 
wish to see a real exhibition, or any sympathy for 
uny one concerned in it, except the bull. 

Their discuBsions on this subject were inter- 
rupted by the appeai'once of dinner. There was 

jilentiful supply of oU and garlic in all the 
dishes ; and they were compelled to dine off an 
', the Duly dish uncontaminated by these fa- 
vourite ingredients. The olio is a. national dish 
peculiar to Spain : it is a sort of stew of beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, and chickeu, palatable, and 
usually well dressed. 

" The Biscayana," said Mr. Delville, " ore re- 
markable for the simplicity of their table and their 
household. Whatever be the rank of the indi- 
vidual, he takes his cup of chocolate at eight in 
the morning;, followed by a gloss of sugar and 
water. He dines at one, usually upon broth, with 
boiled beef and a small piece of port, surrounded 
either by cabbage or Spanish peas, and sometimes 
a. sausage. He has another cup of chocolate in 
the afternoon ; and for supper, a boiled lettuce 
prepared with vinegar, oil, and pepper," 

" Hia housekeeping," said Mrs. Delville, with a 
smile, " cannot be expensive. Provisions, I con- 
clude, are cheap." 

" Compared with our own," he replied " they 
are remarkably reasonable. Beef is three-pence, 
mutton three-pence-halfpenny, and veal f'our-p 
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Tor a pound of seveDteen ounces. A lamb is two 
shillings, and the best bread a penny- halfpenny 
a pound. Game is cheap and plentiful; wood- 
cocks not more than a shiUiog a couple ; end I 
have been credibly informed, that few persons can 
contriTe to spend more than three hundred a year. 
Lest these advantagBS should appear too desirable, 
we must remember, that it ia the stagnation of 
trade and of intellect, the little emulation in all 
classes, and the absence of all those social ad- 
vantages which we enjoy in England, that octa- 
sions these low prices. In this point of view they 
cease t« be cheap." 

On the last evening of their slay in Bilboa they 
went to see the new cemetery, the design of which 
was novel. A square, containing; six acres of 
land, was surrounded by a covered arcade, sup- 
ported by columns. The back of the arcade is an 
immense wall of brick-work, in which there ore 
four rows, or spaces, for coffins. The openinff, 
o&e yard wide, and six feet and a half long. Into 
diis the coffin is deposited and the space bricked 
np. It is arranged to hold three thousand bodies. 
Beyond the arcade there is a garden and a shrub'' 
bery. The whole had an air of neatness and atx 
tention that was soothing to the feelings. 

Ab they walked back to the inn they met two 
diildren, who were, like themselves, returning to 
Ae city, though by different roads. The y 
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IDIOT BOY. 

I was a girl with the lac^e Spanish black eyes, 
r dark hair, and brown complexion. She was lead- 
I ing by the band a boy, older and fairer than her- 
self j hia light blue eyes and flaxen hair bespoke 
him of another lineage. On questioning them, 
the girl alone answered : the hoy looked up with 
a vacant smile, that showed at a glance hie un- 
sound intellect. 

" He is not my brother," said the youngest 
child. " Hia mother died of fright when the 
French set fire to our village. She was an Eng- 
lishwoman. She lost her senses before he was 
bom, and Andrew has never had his." 

The boy gave a melancholy laugh, as if to con- 
firm the truth of what was said, while she passed 
on with the same grave and composed air with 
which she had spoken. 

' Poor child !" said Kllen, with a sigh, " he can 
[ never be happy." 

" Why not, my dear," said her mother : " per- 
haps he has greater freedom from care than more 
rational persons. The mental malady under vhich 
he suffers, is not, like madness, the consequence of 
some delusion in which the mind stilt partici- 
pates, even in its diseased slate. His soul, which 
seems a blank to us, may possibly have modes of 
felicity known only to itself. I have observed that 
persons in his situation seem to derive great satis- 
faction from the objects of nature : flowers and 
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shells, and rtuming streami atvrayB appear to 
light them," 

" Mamma," said Ellen, " may I repeat to yoa J 
thoHe lines my aunt liked so much, hy Mont- 
gomery, upon an Idiot Boy. We are just at the I 
inn." ' 

" Do, my love : it will put us in mind of Eng- I 
land and of home." 

Thus encouraged, Ellen repeated, with an un- 
affected grace, the following heautiful lines. 



" Down yon romantic diiJe, vhere hAmleli feiv 
Arrest Ihc summer pilgrim's pensive view, 
The villagE wonder, and die widow's joy, 
Dwells the poor mindless, pale-faced maniac boy. 
He lives and breathes, and roUa his vacant eye. 
To greet the glowing fandes of the sky \ 
But an his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the withet'd thaoghts that sleep below ; 
A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods. 
He loves to eommuae with the fields and floods. 
Sometimei, along the woodland's winding glade, 
He stailB and smiles upon his pallid shade ; 
Or chides, with idiot threat, tlic roaming wind, 
But rebel music to the ruin'd mind : 
Or on the shell-etiewn beach delighted soays. 
Playing his fingers in the noontide lays { 
And when the aea-waves swell their hallow roar. 
Be counts the billows plunging to the shore { 
And oft, beneath the glimmer of the moon, 
iG wild and melancholy tune, 
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Till o*er his softening features seem to play 
A shadowy gleam of mind's reluctant sway. 
Thus, like a living dream, apart from men. 
From mom to eve he haunts the wood and glen ; 
But round him, near him, wheresoe*er he rove, 
A guardian angel tracks him from above. 
No harm firom flood or fen shall e*er destroy 
The mazy wandMngs of the maniac boy.** 

'* These," said Mrs. Delville, " are gentle and 
beautiful conceptions, which soften our sense of a 
heavy calamity. This is to be really a poet : to 
lead us, in reverence, to the hand that has wound- 
ed and alone can heal." 



CONVEYANCE TO MADIIi 



CHAPTER IV. 



C Delville was of opinion, that when it is pos- 
sible, a stranger does wisely to lulopt the customs 
of the country in which he travels. He therefore 
hired a galera, or light waggon apon springs, 
to perform their journey to Madrid ; and they soon 
began to think it a luxurious mode of convey- 
ance. It was open before and behind, and ad- 
mitted, in a most reviving manner, the fresh air ; it 
was covered above to exclude the sun, and there 
was plenty of clean straw to recline upon, for I 
those who wished it. Their road lay through a, 
narrow valley, among hills rising to the height 
of two and three thousand feet, their summita 
crowned with oak ; a little rivulet 6owed through 
the valley, and the country people were busj 
in the field. It was a prospect of calm and I 
cheerful beauty, highly agreeable to the English I 
party. 

" I believe," said Mr. Delville, " the positive I 
mental gratification which an Englishman rec 
from the sight of weU-directfid industry is peca^ 1 
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liar to bim; no other nation Bhares it villi us, 
UDleRS it be the Americans, who derive it from as. 
We possess in a high degree the abstract love of 
what is useful, acquired doubtless by our own 
regular habits of exertion." 

" Look, papa !" said Ellen, " at those lai^e 
Spanish chesnute, scattered about the meadows that 
border the stream, and the cattle standing, or lying, 
and chewing the cud under them. Is not that an 
English scene ? Does not that put you in mind 
of home '" 

" Look well at it, Ellen : you will see none like 
it again. We are going into a province where 
every thing is decidedly foreign, and all the rem- 
najits of the past that remain belong wholly to 
the Saracens." 

" I am so glad you have mentioned them, sir," 
said Edward. Now that we are so happily situ- 
ated, and our eyes amused by this pretty scenery, 
will you tell us of the occupation of Spain by 
the Arabs P It will give a much greater interest 
to all the remnants of their former power that 
we shall meet hereafter." 

" Do, papa, oblige us," said Ellen. " We shall 
enjoy it so much ! Shall we not, Frank ?" 

Frank was a twin brother with Ellen, and she 

was never quite pleased herself till she knew he 

was sn. Her mother seconded the proposal ; and 

I Mr. Delville, having stipnlated to be allowedLl 
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stop, if any objects of interest aroae, began hia 
narrative. 

" Ishmoel, the son of Hagar," he said, " is gene* 
rally supposed to be the father of the Arab race; 
and the description of hts character and bis habits 
is as applicable to his descendants at this day as 
it then was to himself. 

" ' And he will be a wild man, bis bend will 
be against every man, and every man's hand 
against him; and he shall dwell in the presence of 
bis brethren.' They still dwell alone, a solitary 
and unsubdued nation. 

" The people of Arabia possessed strong pas- 
sions and wild imaginations; their manners and 
their habits were distinct from other nations, and 
in their intercourse with them they had few feel- 
ings in common. Mahomed, who was the founder 
of the Mahometan religion, lived at a period when 
the world in general was exceedingly corrupt, and 
the religious knowledge of every nation obscured 
by ignorance, and their practice depraved by 
idolatrouE worship. The belief in the one true 
God was almost lost, and Mahomed re-established 
it. His creed was composed partly from the Scrip- 
tures, to which it is clear he had access; for to 
them he is indebted for all the good that the Koran 
contains. Nor is this extraordinary, since we 
know that St. Paul visited Arabia, and that many 
J«wa, after the taking of Jemsalem, fled to that 
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country for safety. Other precepts, especially 
bis notions of a hereafter, and its rewards and 
punishments, are derived from the doctrines of 
more barbarous nations. His religion was essen- 
tially a military system ; and while yet in its in- 
fancy, and revealed only to a few of his family 
and intimate friends, the enei^y with which it 
was adopted was an earnest of its future success, 
and showed how congenial it was to the spirits to 
whom it was about to be unfolded. The essence 
of the Moslem creed consisted in unshaken faith, 
unhesitating obedience, and ferocious energy. The 
only alternatives offered to unbelievers were death, 
slavery, or tribute. But to mere idolaters no 
ciioice was permitted but the Koran or the sword. 
Nothing could resist the fury of the first Arabian 
conquerors. Armenia, Messopotamia, Syria, Per- 
sia, Egypt, and Spain, all submitted to their 
arms. But they soon became enfeebled by their 
Tictoriea. In Damascus the wild tribes of the 
desert tasted the cup of luxury, and forgot the 
abstemious habits and the determined energy 
which had hitherto ensured success. Under Moa- 
wyah an important change was effected in their 

f government. Hereditary descent was substituted 
1 elective crown. However necessary the 
establishment of an absolute monarcli might be 
for the maintenance of order, it prevented that 

_ freedom of choice, by which talent and bravery 



might, in a military government, have heen sub- 
stituted for weakness and incapacity, 

" The khalifs, of the race of the Abaswdee,* | 
who fixed the seat of their power at Bagdad, have 
challenged the admiration of the world. Their 
splendid palaces, the arts and sciences they culti- 
vated so successfully, their golden treiisures and I 
gorgeous cities are iii strong contrast witli the 
ignorance and poverty which reigned over tlie Eu- i 
ropean world. At their court, learning, which i 
their prophet had condemned as useless and pro- , 
fane, was cherished and respected. Astronomy 
and philosophy were publicly taught; and they ' 
repaid the learning acquired from the Egyptians 
by tiie communication of the sciences of Arabia. 
Yet, with all their merit, the Abassides were stained 
with atrocious crimes. They had no law to re- 
strain their passions, and their deeds were cruel. 
It has been justly ol)served, that those dark ac- 
tions are ill redeemed by the praise of justice, j 
scrupulous in punishing others, while their own 
vices were unchecked. 

Spain, beyond any other country, the 
;re most devotedly cultivated by the 
Cordova, Grenada, and Seville rivalled 
in the magnificence of their academies 
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■ So called from Abbas, uncle of the. Prgphei. 
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Papa," said Franh, " was not Aaroun-al-Ras* 
chid, so frequently mentioned in the ' Arabian 
Ni^hta,' a Spanish Arabian ?" 

No, he was of the race of the Abassides, and 
sovereign of Irac Arabia, the ancient Chaldea.* 
The seat of his government was fiagdad. The 
translators of the Arabian Nights inform us, that 
they are only a small part of the great collection 
of similar stories which the Arabs possess. The 
profession of a story-teller was, in that country, a 
lucrative and dignified employment. 

" Unaccustomed to active pursuits, and having 
neither share nor interest in the government, the 
reveries of the imagination are eagerly sought 
after in the east, when the sense of their actual 
position is painful to them- At thb day, in the 
coffee-houses of the Levant, a man assemble a 
mute crowd round him, and excites pity or terror 
ftt his pleasure." 

" Oh ! papa," said Ellen ; " how I should like 
to hear him ! Do the stories of the east resemble 
ours ?" 

" To a certiun extent they are like the chival- 
rous romances of the middle a^es, yet they have 
Striking points of difference. In those of the east 
we find a timid and mercantile people, in onr own 
a nation of warriors. In theirs, the warlike deeds 

• A pnrrince now in Tiukejt in AaU. 



of the Boldier, th6 excitement and tlie peril: 
battle have no place ; they want that vigour which 
freedom only gives. Their heroes wander inces- 
santly in foreign conntries ; but the interests of 
commerce, alone, stimulate that curious activity 
which the thirst for fame excited in the ImigbtB 
of old. Supernatural agents are common to both. 
But let UB return to our Arab history. 

" A great number of the inventions that now 
render life delightful, and exercise a most im- 
portant influence on governments and man, are 
due to the Arabians. In 706, paper, made of silk, 
was manufactured in Spain;* Joseph AmroB 
having brought the art from Sarmacande, when it 
was conquered by the Saracens, In the twelfth 
century, Valencia was celebrated for its beautiful 
paper-mills. This art spread from Spain to Italy 
in the thirteenth century. Gunpowder, the in- 
vention of which has been attributed to Schwartz, .|- 
the German, was known, at least, a hundred years 
before to the Arabs, Some of these things may 
have been actually invented again ; and be, what 
has been whimsically termed, ' old new inven- 
tionaj' but this does not impair the glory of the 
original discoveries. 

* It wu Rnt made of cotuiti j but that being scarce and 
dear, it was mnde of flax, which grew in abundance iu Spun. 

+ He lived in the twelfth century. Gunpowder was firs 
iwedby the VenetiuiB in 1900. 
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" The Ai-abs were almost the inventors, or ra- 

jr discoverers of chemistry ; and this science 
gave them a far greater insight into nature than 
the Ramans and Grecians ever eiyoyed, as they 
applied it to all the necessary arts of life. Their 
skill in agriculture was also remarkable; and from 
ce adaptation lo their climate, soil, and the 
growth and increase of plants and animals, was 
eminently successful. No nation in the world 
possessed a wiser code of rural laws than the Arabs 
in Spain : and when they were expelled fram that 
country, the arts of agriciilture and rural economy 
departed with them ; a lit retribution for the inhu- 
man conduct pursued towards them." 

" And what remains, papa," eaid Ellen, " to 
tbe Arabs, of so much glory?" 

" Forgetfulness and oblivion, Ellen. In their 
own highly poetical language, ' The spider has 
woven its web in the magnificent libraries of the 
Abassides.'" 

" They were conquered by the Spaniards," said 
Edward. 

" Yes, as I mentioned to you before, the hardy 
mountaineere of the Asturias gradually reduced 
them to the province of Grenada. Such, in its 
commencement, was the kingdom of Spain, which 
was divided into two principal states, Costille 
and Arragon, each governed by their own laws. 
In the year 1236, Ferdinand III. of Castille, took 
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from the Samcens the magnificent city of Cor- 
dova, enriched by the splendid works of a learned i 
and muiiiliceat race of Moorish kin^. It 
the lost victory of the Christians for nearly two I 
hundred years." 

" How extraordinary, sir," said Edward, " ttia^ J 
after such brilliant success, they should have stop- 
ped short in the career of victory." 

" Two causes," said Mr. Delville, " contributed 
to the inaction of the Christians on one side, and 
the successful occupation by the Moors, of that 
narrow space into which they were compressed. 
When the Christians first came down from the | 
mountains into the plains, their poverty gave en- 
ergy to their arms, their wants stimulated their ' 
valour, and they were all united in one feeling — 
an eager desire to retrieve the honour of their 
country. Success altered their position. It i 
troduced jealousies and divisions amongst thei 
and the arms of the Christian warriors were too 
often turned against each other. To these divi- 
sions were added habits of luxury and ease, which 
gradually abandoned to other hands the military 
enteiprisee they had formerly headed themselves. 
Fresh accessions of territory brought with them 
new evils as well as new duties. The war, which 
had been porsued as the vital principle of their 
existence as a nation, naturally languished wheB I 
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it was committed to private individuals, who, be- 
sides combating on a small scale, were encum- 
bered with a variety of personal interests, which 
prevented their seeking to acquire more than they 
could securely retain. History informs us that, 
when any of those proud counts thought them- 
selves aSionted, they deemed it no di^race to 
take shelter among the enemies of their country, 
and, at times, to join ofTensively against it." 

" Is it possible, sir?" said Edward, 

■' The noblemen of that period were much more 
upon an equality with the monarch than they 
are now. They possessed very extensive property, 
and considered themselves more as allies and 
equals, than as subjects bound to submit without 
reservation. Physical strength was the only ac- 
knowledged power that could enforce order, and 
it was generally exerted to forward the schemes 
of private ambition. One faction destroyed ano- 
ther, without acquiring or teaching wisdom. 

"By the death of John, king ofArragon, and 
the marriage of Ferdinand, his successor, with 
Isabella, queen of Castille, the two ancient and 
rival monarchies were for ever united. The union 
of the two crowns produced an accession of 
Strength to the government that led to the con- 
quest of Grenada. The attack on that important 
province was begun the year after their corona- 
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tion ;• and though pursued with ail the n 
of Arragi>n and Castille, it took ten years U> sub- 
due it. The unexpected resistance offered by the 
Moore presents the best excuse for the long inac- i 
tivity of the Christians. Had it been attempted ' 
earlier, or with a less powerful force, it is proba- J 
ble that it might not have been successful, 

" The city of Grenada surrendered on the 2nd j 
of January, 1492. This victory was thought ao 
raluable as to counterbalance the loss of Con- 
stantinople, (which was taken at that time by Ma- 
homet II.J and raised the Spanish monarchy to a 
superior rank in the estimation of Europe. The 
empire of the Saracens was one of taste and sci- 
ence. Grecian literature was eagerly cultivated 
among them ; and they cherished a generous and 
cbiralrous spirit, which became the lovers of poe- 
try itnd the elegant arts. The conquerors brought 
with them stem hearts, and bauds unused to any 
thing but fierce and bloody warfare. They were 
incapable of mixing long with a gentler race with- 
out oppressing them. They found peace and 
wealth, and a people numerous, beyond any pre- 
cedent in the Spanish provinces, and they made 
this paradise a desert. Under the name of reli- 
gion, though the exercise of their own had been 
granted to the Moors, on their capitulation, the 
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most hateful and revolting cruelties were practised ; 
and thousands perished in sorrow and shame, who, 
lill they knew the victors of 1492, had lived happily 
I and cherished life as dear. Such deeds have met 
I their own recompense. With the Moors, the do- 
megtic wealth and the aits of commerce and agri- 
culture quitted Spain; and in looking at her 
present condition, we cannot but feel, that the 
poiaoned chalice has long been returned to her 
own lips, and tainted all the sources of national 
prosperity." 

' How melancholy it is, papa," said Ellen, " to 
'. whole nations so inaensihle to their best Inle- 
rests. My wishes and affections were all on the 
aide of the flloors." 

" The religion of Mahomed," said Mr. Delville, 
" and the energy of his followers in spreading it, 
was no doubt a scourge, in the hand of God, to 
punish the general corruption of the world; and 
when its purpose was accomplished, its power 
crumbled away more rapidly than it rose. It is 
highly deserving our attention to mark how the 
Almighty brings good out of evil. By the con- 
quest of Constantinople the Grecian fugitives car- 
ried into Italy the Scriptures in tbe Greek tongue, 
and taught that language to all the celebrated men 
■ of that age. Thus, in Rome itself, a way was pre- 
pared for a critical and profound knowledge of the 
new Testament; and a reference to its doctrines, i 
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few years afterwards, occasioned that resistance to 1 
the papal power that eventually led to the Reform- 
ation. If we look at history merely as a cold nar- I 
ralive of peace and war, it will give us little J 
instf action ; hut if we examine it in all its bear- J 
ings; if we trace the influence of events, trifling 1 
in themselves, but impoi'tant in their consequences, 
we shall invariably see the hand of divine Pron- 
dence, in the whole chain of circumstances; imd 
perceive, that though God frequently brings good 
out of evil, wickedness is sooner or later visi 
with severe punishment. When we calmly view j 
the history of Spain, and see it loaded, as a notioq, I 
with the guilt of innocent blood, we cannot W' 
der at its decay, even though the wealth of the ' 
new world was poured into its coffers. Slie i 
mains, at this day, with uncommon advantages of 
territory and position, a ruined and exhausted 
nation." 

" These moral retributions," said Mis. Delville, 
"have a salutary influence; they strengthen our 
conviction in an overruling Providence." 




The first entrance into Castille is picturesque. 
The road lies through a. narrow defile, between 
bold and steep rocks ; but gradually the scenery 
assumes a tamer character, and, after a few miles, 
nothing but a flat corn-country is to be seen on 
all sides. The first object the travellers saw, on 
entering Bui^s, was the cathedral, with its ele- 
gant pinacles rising bi^h above every other build- 
ing. Their first care waa to visit it. This beauti- 
ful Gothic edifice is at the extremity of the city, 
almost opposite to one of the three bridges over the 
Arlan?on. Its extent is so vast that mass might be 
performed at the same time in its eight chapels, 
without causing any confusion. This edifice and 
the Alhambra, of Grenada, are said to have a 
atrilting similarity to the celebrated moaque of 
St. Oram, at Jerusalem. In one of the chapels is 
a fine picture of the Virgin Mary dressing the in- 
fant Jesus, who is standing on a table. It is 
by Michael Angelo. Ellen Delville bad a taste 
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For paintiii^, and her father called her attention 
toH. 

" Look, Ellen," he eaid, " at the strength and 
correctness of this design ; how well the draperies 
are disposed i and how beautifully the linen, which 
the Virgin holds in her hand, and is alwut to roil 
round the infant Christ, adds, by contrast, to the 
effect of the whole." 

HUen looked with great admiration ; but after 
a few moments' silence, she said : " Papa, beauti- 
ful as this picture is, it hardly seems to me to suit 
the place : when we look at the solemnity of this 
Gothic edifice all such ornaments seem out of cha- 
racter. The painted window, with its mellow tints, 
admilting the sober day, is in unison with every 
thing; around us; but the picture, to my mind, 
beautiful as it is, takes away from the singleness 
of our admiration." 

" T understand and like your feeling, Ellen. 
It is a subject that has been much debated, but 
seldom on so poetical a ground as you have 
chosen. Protestants, who are accustomed to wor- 
ship in a spiritual manner the unrepresented Di. 
vinityi object to the introduction of pictures in a 
church ; while the Catholics assert that they as^st 
and even purify devotion." 

" I would not exclude them from all churches, 
papa; only from such an ancient of days as this 
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1 more modem edifices it would malte a 
beautiful altar-piece." 

Their guide, the sacrietan, here came up, and 
intimated that he had something to show theui in- 
finitely more deserving their attention. He led 
them out of the cborch, across the bridge, through 
^ the adjoining suburb, into a dark chapel, per- 
fumed with incense and dimly lighted by silver 
lam[)s. He conducted them into this mysterious 
abode with so solemn a manner, that Frank laugh- 
ed and Ellen drew closer to her mother. 

" What are we to see, sir ?" said Edward, in a 
clear, loud tone of voice, for which the master of 
the ceremonies gave him a reproving look. As 
soon as they were all shut into the apartment he 
made a sign for them to kneel down. 

" No," said Mr. Delville, now speaking for the 
first lime ; " you are going to show us something 
for which we have not your reverence ; we cannot, 
therefore, kneel. If, however, you like to exhibit 
it to us, we will pay you for your trouble, and 
shall fee! ourselves obliged to you." 

The bright silver coin was deposited in his ex- 
tended palm ; and having looked round t^i ascer- 
tain there was none present but themselves, he 
proceeded without further delay to complete the 
ceremony. He lighted, with much deliberation, 
the wax tapers on the altar, where the crucifix 
stood, concealed behind three curtains. They 
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were withdrawn with studied slowness, one after the 
other, tU] at length a figure of our Saviour, of very 
inferior execution, was discovered. The heard was 
long and thick ; and on this peculiarity being re- 
marked, the man assured them that it grew and 
constantly required cutting; and that they were 
unfortunate in not having come on a Friday to see 
it i for on that day large drops of perspimUon al- 
ways stood on the forehead. Mr. Delville asked ; 
" Who made the figure and the crucifix ?" 

" It was created," said the sacristan, with great 
emphasis, " by St. Nicodemus, and brought from 
heaven by an angel." 

A profound silence succeeded to this answer) 
and after the lapse of a minute, the man unlocked 
the door, and they walked into the street 

■' Why did you not reply to him, sir ?" said Ed- 
ward. 

" Because neither of us were deceived, He Bav 
I did not believe him, and I saw that he did not 
credit what he asserted. It is a rule that no one 
shall go into that chapel with spurs on. A young 
Frenchman, though warned, disregarded the cau- 
tion, and went in with a party without taking 
them off; and having carelessly i-emained the last, 
the priest locked him in, and he was obliged to 
pay a considerable sum to the charitable institu- 
tions of his convent before he was suffered to come 
oDt. With all their rigid observance of religions 
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ceremonies, and their lamentable superstition, tftey 
do not keep fast-days in Spain so punctUiously as 
might be imi^ined, probably because fish is scarce 
and dear. They purchase pennission from the 
pope'a nuncio to eat meat and butter, and only 
fast during the holy week." 

" I remember," said Mrs. Delville, " to have 
heard, from a French lady, a very amusing ac- 
count of the difficulty she experienced in getting 
meat during lent. She had a Jai^e family ; and 
she sent her servant to ask for half a calf and other 
meat in proportion. Upon receiving this applica- 
tion the butcher gave neither anstver nor meat. 
At that season meat is not allowed to he exhibited 
[ the shops, and the vender answers behind a 
lattice. The (lervant, finding his request disre- 
garded, lowered his demands to a loin of veal. 
The price of a dollar was asked, and given before- 
hand ; and then a leg of mutton was handed out 
tim. He returned it, saying that was not what 
he wanted. The butcher took it again, and offered 
I sirloin of beef. The purchaser, out of all pa- 
tience, entreated loudly for a loin of veal. With- 
out further parley, the sirloin was taken back, the 
dollar flung out, and the window shut in the face 
of the suppliant. Other butchers were tried, with- 
out meeting any change of treatment; and ut 
length it was found best to ask for the quantity of 
meat required, without naming the kind. 
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" In all foreign countries," said Mr. Ddville la 
hie laughing children, " it is nieest and ntost coii' 
venient to fall, as much as possible, into the habits 
of the country in which we find ourselves for the 
time being," 

" Particularly," said Edward, " when no choice 
is allowed. " 

They had wandered into the new square, and 
their attention was directed to a bronze statue of 
Charles III. 

" The design and execution is bad," said Mr. 
Delville ; " but it ik nevertheless remarkable, be- 
cause it iB almost the only thing of the kind 
Spain, erected to the memory of their monarch*. 
Loyal as they are, their feelings have not taken 
this tura." 

" We must not forget," said Mrs. Delville, '■ that 
Burgos is the country of the celebrated Cid, who 
distinguished himself so much againgt the Moors, 
in the early part of the Spanish monarchy, and to 
whose memory bo many romantic ballads exist in 
the Spanish language." 

" It is also," said Mr. Delville, " the capital of 
old CastiJIe ; and till the year 1655. when iiueen 
Jane, the last of the house of Burgundy, died, it 
was, alternately with Toledo, a royal residence. 
It was Charles V. who transferred the seat of go- 
vernment to Madrid. The two Castilles are re- 
markable for the extreme dryness of the soil, and 
V a 
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are not therefore so fertile as many of the Spanish 
provinces. Maiianna, the historian, relates that 
in 1210 and 1213, this country was reduced to the 
greatest extremity by excessive di'ought. In the 
kingdom of Toledo a miserable famine was the 
consequence of a continuance of dry weather for 
nine suceessiTe months. The unfortunate proprie- 
tors of the land were obliged to abandon it, and 
to seek subsistence in other places to which this 
scourge did not extend. In 1790, a. yet greater 
calamity happened. Upon the Sierra Morena no 
rain fell for many years; the sources of the 
streams were dried up, the forests ignited from the 
friction,and the earth yawned asunder in an extraor- 
dinary manner. The cavema and openings which 
yet remain point out some of the effects of so se- 
vere a Tisitation." 

" Perhaps,"' said Frank, " the dryness of the 
soil has some effect upon the character of the in- 
habilauts. They look so much leaner and more 
solemn than the Biscayans : not a smile parts their 
lips, or lightens the gravity of their countenances." 

" They are," said his father " more reserved in 
conversation, and slower in their movements than 
any of the Spanish people. Castillian pride has 
passed into a proverb; and their extreme indo- 
lence ia fatal to their interests. Nothing can be 
more comfortless than the house of a man of rank. 
Their manners have undergone some alterati<m, ta 
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minor things, since the invasion of their countryj 
when a variety of knowledge was in some measurei'l 
forced upon them; but prior to that period s 
bleman never mode provision but for the da^il 
Every thing required from the baker, butcher, i 
coffee-house, was obtained day by day on credittfl 
N"o one took account of what these gentry chose b 
write in their books. Their accounts were neither 
examined nor contradicted. A lady or gentiemaal 
of rank would have esteemed themselves dlshon*! 
oured for ever, had they disputed with a trades- i 
man the price of his goods. However tril 
article they wanted, they never condescended to 
take any change out of a gold coin. All their trans- 
actions were carried on by credit, till, at the end 
of a few years, when called upon to pay their 
debts, they found themselves ruined, with immense 
nominal incomes." 

"But, papa,'' said Ellen, "do you not admire J 
thera for not beating down the tradespeople ? YoO' I 
never do so yourself; and I think itmucbsupe-l 
rior to the practice of the French ladies, i 
pect the shopkeepers to lower their prices to themal 
if they bring them a good customer." 

" First of all," my dear Ellen, " I must observe 
that there is a great difference between beating J 
down a shopkeeper, and giving him treble what 
be asks out of a high idea of our own dignity, 

do Bot dispute the prices of my tradespeople^ 
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because I am in the habit, or dealing with them, 
and am satisfied of their probity, I have myself 
a very fair notion of the jnst price of most articles 
I use; for I have acquired it by habit. But 
many people who beat down tradespeople, have 
not the least idea of the original cost of their arti- 
cles, and still less do they know any thing of the 
fair remunerating price to the seller. These con- 
siderations are quite distinct from not condescend- 
ing to take any change out of a gold coin. Can 
you tell me the use, the real rig-ht use of money ?" 
" I suppose," said Ellen, with some hesitation, 
" money is only a commodity which we exchange 
for the commodities we have not." 

" That answer will do very well, as far as a 
simple exchange of property goes ; but it leaves 
undecided the moral part of the question — for 
what purpose was wealth entrasted to us ?" 

" Undoubtedly, papa, to increase the happinestt 
of others 

" And do you think the Spanish graodee, who 
pays a laiiy shopkeeper five times the price of his 
goods, because he thinks it beneath him to comd- 
der their value ; and finds, at the end of a few 
years, that by these, and similar acts of grandeur, 
he cannot pay what be owes ; does that man 
use his wealth in the manner God designed he 
riiould P" 

Noj papa, certainly. But you remes 
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how we disliked the email metuuiessea practised ij 
France; and I believe I took the reverse of wrong J 

" No uncommon mistake, Ellen. But we must 
remember that these men hud a duty to perform to 
their country, by setting them a good example, i 
How many of the second class follow slavishly the I 
example of the first, and so on with the class be- I 
low them. If, therefore, the original exEimple be 
bad, think of the extensive mischief it does. De- 
pend upon it, nothing is a virtue that is unsuited 
to our station." 

" Do you remember our astonisliment, papa, , 
at seeing the French people at the inns, pocketing* | 
the Gugitr and the tea 7" 

" Yes, very well. Such customs would not do I 
in England, where, T am afraid, we have soms I 
touch of the vain-glorious spirit of the Spaniards. 
The French are not rich, and their ingenious eco- 
nomy is in mo^ny cases highly commendable; and 
we must remember, that the habits that astonished 
us are universal throughout the nation, which 
destroys the evil influence they might otherwise 
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^^^H HELD — H 

^^^ Valladolid* is the ancient Pincium, and capital 
of Leon. It was the birth-place of Philip 11,; 
, and as lie several times held his court here, it 

^^^1 flourished nnder the smiles of court favour. When 
^^^B they were withdrawn, and Philip III. fixed his 
^^^H court permanently at Madrid, the opulent families 
^^^H xenioyed also ; and the chief remains of its former 
^^^H grandeur are to be found in the public buildings 
^^^F and numerous churches. Of these last the Do- 
it minicans and San Benito are the most elegant. 
Tiie altara, according to the Spanish taste, are 
richly gilt, and some tombs of white marble are 
to be found beautifully sculptured. At one end 
of Valladolid is an enormous square, called the 
Compo, from which thirteen othere are seen. On 

' It ii flfty-tiro miles S. W. of BurifOB : an easj dny's jour. 
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leaving it, the travellers entered upon an alley, 
planted with trees, on the mad leading' to Madrid. 
There la a great scarcity of wood in this part of 
Spain ; and it is said that this inconvenience 
the cause of the removal of the court The great 
square is surrounded by three tiers of balconies, 
in which it is computed that eighty thousand peF>.< 
sons can sit at their ease. It is ornamented' 
with spacious porticos, sustained by four hundred 
columns, each made of an entire piece of stonej 
The greatest magnificence has been displayed; 
but neither taste nor elegance inspired the execu- 
tion or design. Near it stood the Inquisition, a 
gloomy structure, befitting its office. It had no 
windows, but merely loop-holes to admit the light. 
Mr. Delville stood to examine the spot in silent 
thought. 

" Papa," said Ellen, " what are yon looking at 
so earnestly ? What are you thinking of that 
makes you sigh ?" 

" My mind, Ellen, had gone back to past ages 
Dull and solitary as this extensive place now ia, 
it was not always so. It was here that the pro- 
testant reformers sealed with their lives the truth 
of the doctrines they had learned from the Bible.- 
It was here that Jane of Austria, and Don Carlos, 
then a youth, presided over the awful ceremonies 
of an auto-da-fe. Those untenanted balconies 
HTre then full of all the loveliness and splendour 
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of Spain. There was held the glittering court, 
and there were stationed the proud nobles. In 
the middle of that now eilent square was placed 
the pulpit, from whence the most distin^ished 
orators of the cloister proclaimed the crimeB and 
the future judgment of their victims; and near 
them were pla4:ed the condemned, in habits stu- 
diously desired to confer infumy and inflict 
ghame upon the wearers. Their bodies weakened by 
the rack under every variety of Buffering, and their 
minds exhausted by a day of barbarous exhibition, 
in which the ingenuity of cruelty employed every 
artifice to break their hearts by the studied bitter- 
ness of shame and terror; a day which was to be 
closed by a death of torture abhorrent to our 
minds, uncheered by human sympathy, and ren- 
dered more frightful by the grim joy of the thou- 
sands assembled to witness it." 

" What," said Mrs. Delville " could have sup- 
ported them in such an hour, but the Spirit of 
God ? which he has promised to those who ask it. 
History informs us that it was most graciously be- 
stowed ; and even young and feeble women met 
the horrible death to which they were doomed 
with a cuJm and patient fortitude. That day, on 
B retrospect, makes our hearts faint within us; 
but let us rather think of its close. Their death 
was a short but sharp passage to unspeakable hap- 
pinees. Those poor, despised, and wronged cre^^ 
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turea, from whom the lowest of the Spanish citi- 
zens would have shrunk with disgust and hatred, i 
before those piles had ceased to blaze, were trana- I 
lated into another and a better world — into the ^ 
society of angels and the presence of their God ! 
They are no longer objects of our pity : we look j 
at their reward, and pray that our easier path may | 
be as safely trod." 

*' Amen !" said Mr. Delville, as he took his chil- \ 
dren by the hand, and led them to the OclraTO, 
a place of uncommon size, though inferior in di- 
mensions to the great square. It is octugon in | 
shape, and from it six lai^e streets diverge at | 
regular distances. This is usually the place where [ 
the bull-lights are exhibited, and is calculated to J 
hold twenty-four thousand persons. 

" Last time I was in Spain," said Mr. Delville, ' 
was fortunate enough to arrive at the commence- 
ment of this pastime ; which, cruel as it is in itself, is 
conducted on so grand a scale as to be a very im- 
posing spectacle. I was struck with the immense 
concourse of people, who, from a circuit of several 
leagues, had collected to see the festival. The 
famous bull-killer, Pepetrillo, was then alive, and 
had been sent for from Madrid. He paid his re- 
spects, I remember, to the French ambassador, by 
presenting him with several of the bulls he had i 
killed; a compliment usually paid to dignified 
and returned in solid gold. It Wi 
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marked that he had never been more auccessfiil 
tiian on that occasion ; but I heard he afterwards 
I fell a victim to the fierceness of a bull, who gored 
him in a hopeless manner, but which he neverthe- 
less killed." 

" I cannot pity him," said Etlen. 

"Hear her! hear her!" said Edward; while 
Frank put his hand before her mouth. 

" Nay, Frank," said his father j " you have 
gained nothing. Her indignation is written in 
her eyes : those who run may read." 

"These are points," said Mrs. DelviUe, with a 
smile, " on which boys and girls will always 
differ." 

" Never mind," said Mr. Delville. " We will 
see a bull-fight at Madrid, depend upon it We 
will leave the ladies at home, if their hearts are 
too lender. I have no wish to see them enjoy it 
as we shall. Cease to convert your Bigt«r: it is a 
hopeless attempt, I assure you." 

" Frank, we will make a compromise," said 
Ellen : " if you will not ask me to like it, I will 
not say a word against it. Talk to Edward and 
papa about it, and not to me; for I do not like to 
contradict you," 

With some reluctance Frank entered into this 
compact ; only stipulating that, aft^r he had seen 
it, he was to tell her all about it. 

the evening, when the little 
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quietly seated round the Are, their attention wasJ 
excited by the sound of a bell and a, chorus ofl 
voices. Tbey looked out, but it was dark; andl 
Mr. Delville, who was writing, was called to eJ^ I 
plain the circumstance. He listened, and then J 
said : " It is the procession of the rosary. Tba J 
people in Valladolid are, if possible, more super^fl 
stitioustban in any other town; and that is say. ■ 
ing a great deal, for a province remarkable for ita I 
bigotry. It abounds in processions. One of the I 
moat singular is that of the rosary, a sort of litany, 
common in all Catholic countries; and the form 
of prayer appropriated to it, is to be found in all 
Roman Catholic prayer-books. In ancient times, 
immediately after the angelus, the inhabitants of i 
every street, without going out of their houset^l 
sang with a loud voice the litany, or service dedi* T 
cated to the Virgin. This custom has been drop- j 
ped as civilization improved. Instead of this 1 
primitive mode of devotion, the people content I 
themselves with kneeling down during the ange* 
lus, and saying a brief prayer in a low voice. J 
This procession is a remnant of the manners of a 
former age, when the united voice of a city sang 
praises to the Vii-gin at the vesper hour." 

" Surely, papa," said Ellen, " there is some- 
thing very affecting in the idea of so universal t 
homage, offered up by so many persons at thA I 
aame hour." 
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Yeg, my dear; I grant that the idea is very 
I imposing; but you must remember, that this wor- 
ship was not directed to God, but to the Virgin 
Mary, This brings our ideas back again to earth, 
and tills the mind with the poverty, rather than 
the splendour of the human imagination, which is 
untouched by 80 m^iiiBceut and all-pervading 
an idea as the Almighty, and rests content with 
an address to a human being like themselvea, 
I grant, however, that the devotion of the Spa- 
niards, during the angelus, has an extraordinary 
effect on strangers. At the first sound of the bell 
every sort of movement ceases in the streets, the 
walks, and even the theatre ; all pause, uncover 
themselves, and pray. The actors even of grotesque 
characters interrupt their buffooneries to recite an 
ave-Maria. and to make the sign of the cross." 

"Look!" said Frank, "they are coming this 
way. What a light their flambeaus give! May 
we open the window, mother ?" 

" By all means ; and do not forget to give them 
some silver : that is the chief object of their pre- 
sent exertions." 

The procession of the rosary now approached. 
In the middle was a man holding a banner bearing 
the representation of the Virgin ; two more walked 
on each side, with the insignia of their dignity 
fixed to long poles, and another in advance of the 
party, by ringing a bell, gave notice to the faitiiful, 
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'^o immediately opened tbeir lattii.'es and threw 
something into the basket held out for th<: piirpoee. 
The produce of these (.■ontributiona is employed 
either in a festival tn the patron-saint, or in 
repairs of the chapel dedicated to lier. The I 
young people having watched the lost glare of the j 
torches, shut the window. 

" It is on iete-days," said Mr, Delville, " that | 
the Catholics display an extraordinary degree 
pomp. The interior of the church is carefully ' 
cleaned ; the walls and pillars decked witli hang- ] 
ings of crimson velvet, bordered with gold fringe, 
and carefully disposed in festoons. The altar is J 
spread with the finest linen, and glows with the J 
light of a thousand tapers, which are reflected c 
the polished surfaces of the silver candelabras 
hoDg around. Flowers of every hue add to the rich I 
decorations of the altar, and their perfume mingles 
with that of the incense. The vases for the sacred 
service are frequently of gold enriched with pre- 
cious stones. The priests are decked out in the 
most sumptuous dresses ; and the music of the 
choir is of\en exquisite. The ceremony of the 
mass is followed by a sermon from some cele- 
brated preacher, taken, perhaps, from his cell to ' 

- address a numerous and polished audience. Whea i 
he has finished, he is invited to partake of a colla- 
tion, and usually rewarded with some pieces of i 
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^old ; which he is entreated to accept as a re- 
turn for the pleasiire and instruction he has 

" It is not, however, only in the pulpit that the 
Spanish preachers may be heard. There is a class 
who, not feeling' themselves able to address a 
select audience, sally forth to captivate the people. 
Mounted on a chair, or a bench, in a corner of 
the street, their eloquence is of a very aini^ular 
kind; with the most pathetic description of the 
death of our Saviour, and the torments of hell, 
they mingle the lowest puns, and most frivoious 
conceits. 

" These harangues, given with the alternate air 
of a bujfoon and a fanatic, attract a crowd, and are 
usually particularly well paid. 

" It not unfrequently happens, that a mounte- 
bank, and one of these preachers, are placed with- 
in a few yards of each other, and endeavour 
to draw off each other's audience ; t^uch being 
the allowed license in this country, we cannot 
wonder that the populace are sunk into the lowest 
ignorance, on all points connected with their re- 
ligion J for though this buffoonery is permitted, any 
attempt to introduce the Bible would be attended 
with very severe punishment." 

" I remember," said Mrs. Delville, " that a friend 
of your brother's was obliged to leave Madrid be- 
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canse he was suspected of g;iving a New Tesi 
ment to a young lady." 

"Yet," he said, " it is astonishing what effects 
patience and good conduct have even upon pi 
j udice and ignorance. The Spanish clergy were in 
the habit of representing heretics to their flock in 
the most odious colours, both mental and bodily ; 
as beings void of humanity, and addicted to the 
most horrible atrocities. The Spaniards not being 
as a nation great travellers, have little opportunity 
of judging for theniselveB. 

" In 1789, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
two Englishmen endeavoured to set up a cottoo 
manufactory at Avila, a sea-port of the Asturias. 
This establishment would have been highly ad- 
vantageous to the province ; for the population of 
the town was very poor, and ill provided with the 
necessaries of life. At the commencement of 
their business, however, they were unable to 
procure workmen ; because the inhabitants were 
taught, tbat the mere presence of these excommuni- 
cated heretics would expose them to misfortune. 

" The most absurd repoits were spread of them. 
As they wished to employ children in their factory, 
it was asserted that they sought after them to de- 
vour them, at the horrible feasts they had instituted 
instead of the sacrament. 

"They could hardly walk the streets in safety; 
and the common people preferred going a round- 
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about way to their homes rather than pass a build- 
ing made vmholy by Iheir presence. 

" The Englishmen bore this torrent of prejudice 
with composure : they wisely trusted to time to 
undeceive the natives : nor were they mistaken. 
The inhabitants gradually rem&rked, with astonish- 
ment, the mildness and propriety of their beha- 
viour : slowly they suffered their prejudices to be 
overcome ; and in 1792 they had in their factory 
seven hundred Spaniards." 

" That, papa," said Ellen, " ia a charming fact. 
I love, above every thing, to see people overcome 
injustice by the force of truth," 

" More than the force of arms ?" said Frank, 
laughing. 

" Surely," said his Father. " In the one case, a 
perfect and satisfactory conviction is obtained, 
which is the more impressive that it has in Some 
measure been acquired by the erring person him- 
self; but in the other, you know the old sa^ js 
Frank : 
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CHAPTER VII. 



As they were going out of Valladolid they sa^ 
blind man groping his way along the great square, 
led by a little dog tied to a etring; presently Iw 
sat down, took out a drum and a flute, and col- 
lected round him an attentive audience. 

" These men," said Mr. Delville, " (ill the same 
eitoation ae the ballad -singers on the Pont-neuf, at 
Paris. They are the most attentive listeners to 
the street-preachers ; and they sing to the people 
old ballads which recall the memory oT their former 
valour and prosperity. One of their favourite 
songs is in French, and relates the capture of 
Francis I., by Charles V. : it b^ins thus : — 

' Quuiil le roi patlit de Is France, 
A la [nalheur il en patlil.' ■ 

^eitlier those who sing it,nor those probably who 
listen, understand French; but they know that it 
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relates an event flattering' to their national vanity ; 
and, therefore, they wish to transmit it to their 
children. At no time were those national legends 
favour, than during the invasion of the 
French : it was, while they remained in Spain, a 
favourite channel for the expression of popular 
feeling." 

" We have no national songs of that kind," said 
Ellen. 

" Because," said Mr. Delville, " it is long since 
we have had war in our native country. During 
the celebrated periods of our domestic dissensions, 
we had numerous ballads of the same kind as those 
of the French, and other continental nations. The 
tone, indeed, was different, but the object was the 
same. Our northern ballads of 'Chevy-chase,' 
' Robin Hood,' and many others, were all composed 
and recited to preserve the memory of events that in- 
terested the nation ; and they possess an exquisite 
pathos that we shall look for in vain in other 
national poetry. During the reformation many 
and biting were the satirical songs published by 
both parties. Some lines upon purgatory put into 
the month of the pope have rested in my memory. 
I do not recollect them all ; but they ran thus : — 

' Thou Etryvest against my purgatory. 
BcCBuse thou Gndeit it not La ScriptUTe, 
Ao though I by myne au<:lotit6 
Might not mike one for mjae honour. 



CHARACTER OF A GOOSE. 

Knowest thou not that I hs¥e power 
To make and mar in heaven and hell, 
In earlh, and every aeatiire: — 
WhatGoeiei I do il muat be well,' " 

, papa, pray go on !" said Frank. 

"I remember no more, my dear. Ellen, look ad | 
that goose, foraging for itself in the pocket of oat 1 
postillion, who ia going to water the mules." 

" I had no idea, papa, a goose could be so 
tame," 

"What!" said Edward, "do you abuse geese, 
Ellen ? do you not know they are the moat sagacious 
of birds, and saved the capital of the world — 
perial Rome ?" 

" I do not know what they saved ; but they have 1 
always appeared to me, Edward, very shy, stupid | 

"You are wrong, my dear," said her mother: "a, 
goose may really be called a bird of delicate senti- 
ment, and strong afTections." 

" Oh, mother !" 

" You will agree that a tame bird is nev 
fine of its kind, or so well known as to its originsll 
habits as a wild one." 

" Yes, mamma ; but what do we know of wilv 
geese ? here they are always, to a certain d^ree;4 
tame." 

" The goose, my dear, is found wild in Canadaoa 
When wounded they readily domesticate thentS 
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selves with the tame grey goose. Mr. Piatt, a 
respectable farmer, in Long Island, being out 
shooting in one of the bogs, which in that part of 
the country abound with water-fowl, wounded a 
wild goose. Being wing-tipped, and unable to 
fly, he caught it, and brought it home alive. It 
proved a hen-bird; and turning it into his yard 
with a flock ol' tame geese, it soon became quite 
familiar, and in a little time the wounded wing 
healed entirely. In the following spring, when 
the wild geese migrate to the northward, a flock 
passed over Mr. Piatt's barn-yard ; and just at that 
moment the leader happening to give his well- 
known coll, our goose, in whom its new habits 
had not quite eKtinguished the love of liberty, 
spread its wings, mounted into the air, joined the 
travellers, und soon disappeared. In the succeed- 
ing autumn the wild geese, as was usual, returned 
to the Canadian bogs and rivers, to pass the win- 
ter. Mr. Piatt happened to he standing in his 
yard when a flock passed directly over hia bam. 
At that instant he observed three geese detach 
themselves from the main body ; and after whirl- 
ing round several times, alight in the middle of 
hie yard. Imagine his surprise and pleasure, 
when, by certain well -remembered signs, he recog- 
nized in one of the three his long-loat fugitive. 
She bad travelled many hundred miles to the 
lakes; had there hatched and reared her offsprinfife 
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and now returned, with her little famiiy, lo shaft 
the sweets of civilized life." 

" mammu,! I was (juite wrong," said the de- 
lighted Ellen. " I love the bird so much for 
turning, that I should be quite Borry if it hod not 
flown away," 

" I cannot tell how the poor geese have got such 
a reputation for folly," said Mrs. Delville; "bo*! 
it miitterg little to them ; though it highly cob> 
ceraa us not to adopt every common prejudice^' 
without first submitting it to the test of reason and 
experience. As far as my observation has gone, I 
shoidd say that the goose was an honest bird, the 
steadiness of whose affections may be thoroughly 
depended upon." 

" And l,"said Ellen, " will henceforth take thein 
character from your experience, mamma ; but still 
I am afraid," she added, laughing, " that the poor 
geese will be but geese in the eyes of a great part 
of the world." 

" They shall be what you like," aaid her father, 
" all the rest of the year; but let them appear in 
their proper form and character on Michelmas- 
day." 

The attention of the party was now diverted 
their entrance into Santa Maria de Nieva, a to' 
consisting of about eix hundred houses. The 
habitants reckon among their superior advontag* 
the poasession of a miraculous image of the Virgi 
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^^^^K Mary, and the privilege of an annual bull-fight. 
^^^B It is situated on iin eminence, from which a large 
^^^H extent of country may he discovered, in which 
^^^H there is neither ronning water, trees, verdure, nor 
^^^^ country-houses i nothing but immense fields of 
^^^V vheat on every eide. 

^^m " This place," said Mr. DelviUe, " has the un- 
^^V common advantage of having full permission to 
^^^ sell all kinds of eatables. In Spain the sovereign 
r exercises a most unwise controul over the in- 

L dustry of individuals and the price of provi- 

^^^^ Bions. These things, left, to the public, would 
^^^H find their natural and proper level. None would 
^^^F continue to raise what they found they could not 
sell, nor ask higher profits than they could ob- 
tain. By these restrictions Spain has taken away 
the principal stimulus of labour — the hope of 
gain. For he who knows that, with all bis dili- 
gence, he can only obtain a fixed and moderate 
profit, whatever may have been his good or ill suc- 
cess, will never trouble himself to riuse more than 
will enable him to live. One of the reasons of the 
bad accommodations of the Spanish inns, is the 
restrictions on the innkeepers, who are, in most 
coses, forbidden to keep poultry and pigs, and 
prevented asking more than a fixed price for 
every meal. Travellers are rare in Spain ; and if 
the innkeeper has no home- provision for him, he 
must purchase what he wants. This the man is 
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unwilling to do nt a risk ; and consequently he 
makes no preparation till the traveller presses 
to do so. The perfect freedom which every one 
enjoys in' England, in this respect, has, together 
with the demand, created all the cirility, ease, and 
luxurious proviijion found at an English inn." 
" And luxurious prices," said Mrs, Delville, with 

" True. But still, as Lubin Log^ eays, ' This is 
optional.' Inferior accommodation may be pro- 
cured at an inferior price. Nor would the highest 
sums be asked if they were not readily given." 

" This seems a fine cultivated country," said 
Edward. 

"Yes; but notwithstanding the riches of the 
soil, the inhabitants are poor, nor have they any 
desire to be otherwise. Deprived of all power of 
comparing their country, or their situation with 
that of strangers, they appear to have neither a 
knowledge nor a relish for better things. They 
have no idea of embellishing any thing they po»- 
sess. A pleasure or a kib^h en-garden is to them 
an unnecessary luxury, though they might have 
both with ease. Their voluntary idleness deprives 
them of many comforts ; and thus they will con- 
tinue, till roads, canals, and easy means of con- 
veyance, shall have introduced new ideas among 
tbetn, and taught them the sweets of commerce." 
Mr, Delville was speaking, thei 
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r stopped to talk to some miserable-laoking people, 

I stretched out on one of the waggjons of the couh- 

^^^ try. When questioned, he said they were going 
^^^H to the hot waters of Bancs. 

^^^^ " What!" said Frank, " have they hot wiitera in 
^^^V Spain 

^^^B " Mineral springs," said his father, " may be 
^^Hf found in almost all the provinces of Spain. Old 
^^^ CasUlle, alone, has three; besides five fountains. 
The spring of Banos is very much recommended. 
The heat is about thirty degrees of Reamur. It is 
a proof of the indifference of the Spaniards to all 
scientific research, that the greiit^r part of these 
hot waters have never been analyzed ; and though 
strongly recommended, nobody knows their na- 
ture, their mode of effecting a cure, or whether 
they are really salutary to the patients sent to 
them. The patients are received into one com- 
mon basin ; and lie in rows, with their heads rest- 
ing on fiat projecting stones. There is a shower- 
bath for those who re<iuire it." 

" And what is the proper season ?" said Mrs. 
Delville, "for visiting them." 

" From April to October. And no doubt Ihey 
do a great deal of good, on the same principle that 
our Cheltenham and Harrowgate waters effect such 
cures. The rich keep better honre, have simpler 
fare, purer air, and more out-door amusements. 
The praise so frequently bestowed on the waters 
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should, at least, be shared with their improvedl 

" But, papa," said Ellen, " are not the watemi 
tliemselves often very useful ?" 

■' Undoubtedly. But in a fasbionable watering-^ 
place, the imaginary invalid, the jiided in mind 
rather thim in body, are as ten to one of the really 
sick. Where one is cured of real illness, many 
more shake off imaginary ailments. These are i 
traits common to bnman nature." 

" We are approaching Salamanca, I perceive," 
said Mrs. Delville, " by the clouds of dust." 

" No, mother," said Edward : " this intolerable I 
dust is produced by a large drove of cattle." 

'* Are you sure ttiey are cattle ?" said his father. I 
" Let me look out Ah ! I see. We are in luck, \ 
Edward. They are a drove of bulls going to M»- I 
drid. The man does wisely to Spur on before the I 
crowd." 

The boys did not think so ; " they would have 
liked to have stopped the caiTiage, and got ou 
the very midst of them. They were disappointed ; 
their driver continued his rapid pace, and they 
were soon delivered from all dust but their own. 
They were now approaching Salamanca, of which 
they had long had a perspective view. Its high 
towers and domes, surrounded with minarets or 
belfries, like an Arab mosque, had a fine effect at a | 
IBce. It was here that lord Wellington gave 
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BO celebrated a defeat to Marmont Mr. Delville 

5 poiitting out to tbem all tbe localities of the 

er, and the direction in which the French ran, 
when they passed orer the bridge, and thundered 
up the narrow streets. The first object that struck 
their attention in the town, was a young student 
of the college. 

" Irish, I am sure," said Mr. Delville. 

" What! papa, are there any Irish students at 
Salamanca ?" 

" Yes. This seminary for the Irish was found- 
ed by Philip II. tbe husband of our Mary. He 
settled upon it a stipend sufficient for the support 
of a principal and sixteen students. These young 
men are selected by the Irish bishops; and after 
seven years' residence in Spain, they return to 
their country, and enter into holy orders. When 
Charles III. suppressed the order of the Jesuits in 
Spain, he granted to the Irish college a part of 
their convent at Salamanca." 

" Tbe university," said Edward, " was once 
more flourishing than it is now." 

" Ab knowledge spreads," Mr. DeWille replied, 
" the wants of the people, in this respect, become 
more generally supplied ; and there is therefore less 
concourse to particular places, where formerly alone 
instruction was to be had. This celebrated uni- 
versity was first established at Palencia, and re- 
moved, in 1239, to Salamanca, At one time it 
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could boast eight tfaousand native students, and an I 
equal number of foreigners. Its reputation wai I 
then at its height. The separatioa of the s 
united Dutch provinces from Spain augmented I 
the prosperity of the universities of Leyden, Lou- 
vaiu, Halle, and Gottiugen ; and the progress of I 
the belles lettres in France insensibly diminished f 
the influence and attraction of Salamanca. The 
Spaniards themselves having, in different parts of 
the kingdom, the rival universities of Toledo, Cor- 
dova, Grenada, Valencia, and Alcala, naturally 
send their children to the one nearest their own 
houses. A Spanish writer, in speaking of Sala- 
manca, calls it the seat of the muses, and the uni- 
versal mother of all science. He ia of opinion that 
all praise, however lofty and however judicious, 
will yet fall short of the merits of so Ulustrious 
an academy, and which has been so honourably ' 
known to the word." ' 

" But," said Ellen, " these narrow and dirty I 
streets, with their ill-paved and irregular surface, 
hardly justify so pompous on euloginm." 

" Wait," said Mr. Delville, " till you see the 
great square and some of their churches." 

To the great square they went immediately on 
their arrival. Nothing could be finer than the 
coup-d'teil it presented. It was surrounded by 
regular aud mt^oificent buildings, which are 
markable for their clean and neat appearance; 
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offering an agreeable contrast to the other parts of 
the city. These fine edifices are oraamented with 
;e rows of balconies, that run all round withont 
interruption. The first story is formed by arcades, 
the frieze of which is ornamented by medallions 
of the most illustrious personages that Spain 
reckons among her sons. On one side are those of 
all the kings of Castille, inclusive of Charles III. 
The other side is occupied by the most celebrated 
heroes; such as Bernard del Caspio, GonsalFes de 
Cordova, and Hernando Cortez. Those to the 
east are yet unfilled ; they remain a blank page, 
to be enriched with the future glories of Spain. 
Mr. Delville pointed them out lo his children, as a 
noble national method of stimulating and reward- 
ing the virtuous ambition of her citizens. From 
the great square they went to the cathedral, a 
splendid monument of Gothic architecture. It 
was begun io the reign of Leo X, ; a pontiff more 
celebrated for his taste and elegance than for bis 
virtue. It was only finished at the close of the 
I last century. As it has, in consequence, been the 
work of many artists, there is a striking irregularity 
of design visible throughout; but the boldness of 
the nave, and the exquisite finishing of the Gothic 
ornaments, make it a very remarkable edifice. 

The exterior is covered with a profusion of bas- 
relief, in raised sculpture : one of the best exe- 
cuted is the representation of the magi adoring 
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the infant SaTiour. The interior * is distinguished I 
by its massive columns, with gilt capitals, ai 
solemn simplicity. The side chapeb are closed, 1 
except on ffite-daya : they are then gay with vari- I 
ous colours, and embellished with numerous oma- 
inents. It huppened to be one of these privileged 
days when oui travellers visited the cathedral. 
Nothing; could be more splendid than the scene. 
The crowds pressing in to pay their devotions; 
yet, when lost in the distance, looking Ijke pigmies 
underneath its magjnificent dome and lofty walla. 
The rich colours of the altar, the glittering vest- J 
ments of the priests and the choristers, contrasted I 
« ith the black dresses and mantillas of the Spanish I 
ladies, formed a scene almost of enchantment. 
They were walking up and down the principal 
aisle, still unsatiated with it, when Mr. -ind Mrs. 
Delviile were accosted by a gentleman in an aca- 
demical dress. Their meeting was one of warm 
cordiality ; and the stranger was introduced to the J 
children as Dr. Curtis. 

" And pray," said the doctor, " what brou^ttfl 
you to this country again ?" as he kindly welcomed T 
the young people. 

" Business, which may detain me some time.' 

" At Salamanca, I hope." 

" No, we are pressing forward to Madrid. Like j 

• II i» three hundred and seventy-eighf feee high, M 
hundred and erghl^r-onc broad. 



,ve you seen in our far-fa.med 

B you," said Mrs. Delville, 
yourself," 

h an agreeable consciousness 
aa not wholly unmerited. 
colleges? Are you going to 
he said, with a 
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all travellers, we are anxious to see your celebrated 
buU-fights." 

" Well, and what I 
city ?" 

" Nothing, I assi 
" half so celebrated ; 
Dr. Curtis bowed, V 
that tbe compliment 
" Have you seen oi 
leave these fine youths with me 
smile. 

Mr. Delville shook his head. " The elder," he 
said, " is destined for the bur : the other inherits 
the family passion for the aword. I am afraid he 
would do you little credit as a scholar : his ideas 
are all running on helmets, plumes, and battles 
lost and won." 

" He could not have a fairer field than Spain," 
said the doctor,'" for such speculations," offering a 
pinch of snuff to his friend ; " nor one," he added, 
with enthusiasm, " that could make him more 
justly proud of his country. Yon see I do not 
forget that England is the land of my birtli, 
though I honour and love the one I have adopted." 
" And let me tell you," said Mr. Delville, " that 
we do not forget lo claim you as a brother. 
Wherever the hbtory of our brave actions in Spain 
may spread, the valuable services you rendered In 
that great and good cause will accompany it ; they 
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e deeply written on the hearts of your eounuy- 



Dr. Curtig wub evidently much gratified; he 
raised his hat from his head, after the Spanisti 
manner, as he briefly replied, " that such recol- 
lections were among the most grateful rewards he 
could receive." 

As they left the cathedral, and passed before the ' 
church of the Dominicans, he pointed out to them 
a palace of the duke Alva's, opposite the Angaa- 

" It is falling into decay," said Mrs. Delville. 
" What a pity ! It seems, however, to be the fate 
of all the great mansions we have seen." 

" Yes," said Dr. Curtis ; " and this neglect is 
one of the chief causes of the decline of Spanish 
prosperity. The absence of the wealthy proprie- 
tors from their estates, entails upon the poor of 
this country the same misery that absenteeism 
brings with it in Ireland. As long as the opulent 
landholders shall refuse to animate, by their pre- 
sence, their vast possessions, the patriotic societies, 
establishments for manufactures, and the encou- 
ragement bestowed for clearing land — all will 
prove ineffectual to redress the evils which, for 
more than three centuries, have been undermining 
the welfare of Spain, As long as the obscure, 
and yet ruinous luxury, which they display at 
t and in the capital, shall absorb their riches. 
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they must he deprived of the means of rendering 
them useful to their fellow-creatures. Little do 
they know of their true digiiity, who imagine it 
to consist in a neglect of their most important 
duties," 
Such were the observations of Dr. Curtis, as he 
accompanied the English travellers back to their 
inn. His engagements did not permit him to de- 
Tote more time to them that day ; but he appoint- 
ed an early hour on the morrow for showing them 
the university. He then took his leave. 
He was hardly gone, when the young people 
were eager to know who he was ; and their father 
agreed to satisfy so natural a curiosity. 
"He isthe head," hesaid," of the Irish seminary 
in Salamanca. He was brought up in Spain from 
his earliest years, and has adopted the tastes and 
the manners of that country, though he still re- 
tains much of the vivacity of the land of his birth. 
While the English army was in Spain he render- 
ed it important services, by his knowledge of the 
langut^e, and his familiarity with the country. 
The information he was always ready to give, 
made him very generally known, and as generally 
esteemed. When the affairs in Spain took an un- 
favourable turn, he forgot his own interests in the 
anxiety he felt for his pupils. When their studies 
were wholly interrupted, and their stay at Sala- 
manca attended with danger, he acquired for them 
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the protection of sir John More. They embarked ' 
with the army at Coruna and came ta England. 
There T first knew him. When the victories of 
lord Wellington again permitted them to return, 
they lost no time in doing so; and afterwards 
fougbt bravely for the good cause. They took for 
their protecting saint our Lady of the PilUr, . 
her initials were worked on their banner." 

" What a pity," said Ellen, "that, devoted as 
they were to a good cause, they should have 
sought any other protection than that of Heaven." 

" It is, my dear ; but such is the alloy of all 
hnman virtue. Our actions are better than our 
motives ; our motives oiten superior to our actions. 
They are early taught to rely on the creature ra- 
ther than the Creator; nor have they, perhaps, 
ever heard a dissenting voice on the subject. It 
is, therefore, perfectly natural that they should 
think as they do. I have a subject of deep inte- 
rest in view for you; but you must walk a little 
way with me first." i 

They rose eagerly ; and when they were in front ] 
of a venerable looking convent, he said : " That 
is the Dominican Convent of St. Stephen, in 
which that memorable conference was held which 
was to decide upon the possibility and wisdom of 
believing in another hemisphere." 

" O, papa," said Ellen, " how glad I 
collected this t Pray tell us about it." 
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' Do, do ! pray do 1" said Edward and Frank ; 
I and Mr, Delville willingly consented to gratify 
ibem. 

' Religion and science," he said " were at that 
time, more especiaUy in Spain, closely connected. 
The treasures of learning were immured in monas- 
teries, and the professors' chairs were exclusively 
filled from the cloister. The power of the clergy 
extended over the state as well as the church; 
and the posts of honour and influence at court, 
with the exception of hereditary nobles, were al- 
most entirely confided to ecclesiastics. This sera 
s distinguished for learning, but still more I'or 
the prevalence of religious zeal ; and in the fer- 
vour of her devotion Spain surpassed all other 
countries of Cbristendom. The Inquisition had 
just been established in that kingdom, and every 
' opinion that savoured of heresy made its professor 
' obnoxious to odium and persecution. Such was 
the period when a council of clerical sages were 
convened in the collegiate convent of St. Stephen, 
to investigate the new theory of Columbus. Be- 
fore this learned assembly Columbus presented 
himself, to propound and defend his conclusions. 
By the vulgar and the ignorant he had been 
scoffed at as a madman; and he was convinced 
that he only required a body of enlightened men 
to listen dispassionately to his reasonings, to en- 
sure triumphant conviction. What a striking 
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spectacle must the hall of the old convent haT« 
presented at this memorable conference ! A siin^ 
pie muriner, a stranger and a foreigner, standii^ 
forth, in the midst of on imposing array of profes- 
sors, friars, and dignitaries of the church ; main- 
taining hia theory with natural eloquence, and 
pleading, as it were, the cause of the new world. 
We are told that when he began to state the 
grounds of hia belief, none but the friars of St. 
Stephen attended to him, that convent being more 
learned in the sciences than the rest of the univer- 
sity. The others entrenched themselves behind 
one dull proposition, and seemed to ooni^ider it » 
presumption, in an ordinary man, to suppose that 
there remained such a vast discovery for him to 
make. At the very threshold of the discussion, 
instead of geographical objections, Columbus was 
assaUed with citations from the Bible and the Testa- 
ment, the book of Genesis, the Psalms of David, 
the prophets, the epistles, and the gospels, toge- 
ther with the numerous citations from the fathers. 
When Columbus took his stand before this learn- 
ed body, he had appeared the plain and simple 
navigator ; somewhat daunted, perhaps, by the 
greatness of his task and the august nature of his 
auditory. But he had a degree of religious feel- 
ing, which gave him a confidence in the execu- 
tion of what he conceived his great errand. He 
was of an ardent temperament, and he wai 
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bis own defence into unexpected eloquence. Las 
Caaas and others of his contemporaries have 
Bpoken of his commanding person, his elevated 
demeanour, his air of authority, his kindling 
eye, and the persuasive intonations of his voice. 
They g'ave majesty and force to his words, as, 
casting aside his maps and bis charts, his visionary 
spirit took fire at the doctrinal objections of his 
opponents; and he met them upon their own 
ground, pouring forth those magnificent texts of 
scripture, and those mysterious predictions of the 
prophets, which, in his moments of enthusiasm, 
be considered types and annunciations of the 
sublime discovery he proposed. Among the num- 
ber of those wbo were convinced by his reasoning 
and warmed by his eloquence, was Diego de 
Deza, a worthy and learned friar, of the order of 
St, Dominic, at that time professor of theology in 
the Convent of St. Stephen. He took a generous 
interest in the cause, and seconded Columbus with 
all his power. By their united effbi'ts, it is said, 
they brought over the most learned men of the 
schools. One great difficulty was to reconcile the 
plan of Columbus with the system of Ptolemy, 
whicli all scholars reverenced, and whicli placed 
the earth in the centre of the universe. How 
would the most enlightened of these sages have been 
astonished, had any one apprized them, that Coper- 
nicus was then in existence, wbo was destined, in 
a few years, to reverse the whole system they re- 
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verenced so highly, and to pluce the aun where 
they imagined the earth to be ! Notwithstanding the 
exertions of Columbus and his friends, there was a 
large moss of learned pride and bigotry whieh they 
were unable to convince ; and which refiised to 
veld to the demonstrations of an obscure foreign^f.; 
without fortune or connexions, or any academM^I 
honours. ' It was requisite,' says Las Co 
fore Columbus could make his solutions and rea- 
soning understood, that he should remove from hia 
auditors those erroneous principles on whick 
their objections were founded ; a task always mor^l 
difficult than that of leaching the doctrine. 

" Occasional conferences took place, but no* 
thing was concluded; and the court soon after- 
wards moving to attack Malaga, the stir and 
bustle of military enterprise made him for a timtf 
foi^otten." 

" But not for ever," said Edward, 
fore Grenada, was it not, sir, that he finally io*i 
ceived the consent of the queen to his proposal ?" 

" It was; and there, when we visit it, I will rer 
late to you all the particulars : they are, if pogsi> 
ble, more interesting than those I have just told 
vou. One circumstance, in the conduct of Co- 
lumbus, holds out a strong example to us. We 
cannot have his talent, and there is no other world 
to discover ; but we may imitate that constancy 

fi, purpose in a good cause, which enabled him. 
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^^^B under very severe trials, bitter disappointments, 

^^^K poverty, and ill-usage, to adhere tirmly to his 

^^^Bjipurpose, through good report and evil report." 

^^^B " This constancy of purpose," siiid Mrs. Delville, 

^^^B' gives us a wonderful idea of the internal belief h€ 

^^^V had of the success of so extraordinary on enter- 

^^^B prise, and makes his conduct almost sublime. We 

^^^P are now accustomed to the new world, and to our 

^^^ eyes it has much less claim to attention than the 

old. But what must have been the feelings of 

that age, when the first sound of this new hemi' 

sphere reached them 1 What must have been the 

devouring curiosity of those who heard of it at a 

I distance ; and the profound amazement and inte- 

^^^L terest of those who lirst saw the plants, the trea- 
^^H sures, and the human beings brought from it ! 
^^r What an impulse it must have given to general 
r adventure !" 

I " It did," said Mr. Delville. " Private indi- 

viduals joined together; and more exploits and 
voyages were undertaken at that time than at any 
other. In this view all was triumphant and gig- 
^^^ nous ; and never was the acumen of human intel- 
^^^b lect shown in a brighter light, or the resources of 
^^^1 the human mind more wonderfully developed ; 
^^ but on the other hand, never did it display more 
revolting instances of cruelty, oppression, and in- 
gratitude. Columbus died neglected, injured, and 
deprived of his stipulated rights. The most hor- 
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rible and devafiting' cruelties destroyed the pec 
pie, and covered with misery and blood the 
disc they had discovered. In every line of tbsl 
history, the Spaniards appear in the most odioMii 
light; and when we see the present slate of Spa!ni*4 
the colonies she had so long misgoverned severed 
from her at last, and hastening to prosperity by that 
separation, we feel that the poisoned chalice is 
indeed returned to the lips of this guilty people." 

" Dr. Curtis called upon them the next day^ J 
according to his appointment, and was viewed 
with increased respect by the young people. He 
was kind and courteous in his manners, and full 
of information. He felt a particular pride in 
giving them details of the university, in which ao _ 
large a portion of his life had been past, and in- 1 
which he had acquired so much fame." 

'■ The Tormes,"* said Mr. Delville to hun.'J 
" has no doubt for you the same recollections, as I 
the Ifiis and the Cam witli us." 

" It has. Our memory of the past is indeed | 
more splendid than the present reality ; 
still retain abundant claims to admiration and re- I 
spect. We have sixty-one professors, besides k I 
college for the three dead languages, and a school I 
of anatomy. The philosophy of Aristotle is still \ 
taught here, though exploded elsewhere ; hut," 
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added, with a smile, " light, at least the light de- 
rived from books, travels to us, you know, slowly." 

" Our own univeraities," said Mr. Delville, po- 
litely, " have undergone great changes within my 
memory. May I ask to what the edifices on each 
Bide of thig street are dedicated." 

" On one side are the lesser schools; on the 
other the university, properly so called, I see 
that gate has caught youi attention ; it is the ad- 
miration of all strangers." 

The gate was beautifully sculptured, and bore a 
Hebrew inscription, signifying that it was the door 
to the sanctuary of the sciences. It opened to 
a court that led to the diiTerent schools. Bad 
paintings on the walls indicate the sciences taught 
in this part of the building; and ill-written Latiu 
verses beneath record the generosity of the prin- 
ci])al patrons of the university. 

" You see," said the doctor, pointing to his 
name, " we honour Alfonso X., sumametl the 
Astronomer, and Ferdinand III., by perpetuating 
their devotion to that science." 

" It is a pleasant distinction," said Mr. Delville. 

" Few English kings, I think," continued the 
doctor, " have been ambitious of simUar distinc- 
tion." 

" No ; except our Henry, sumamed Beauclere, 
and our James, of pedantic memory, we have had 
no literary monarch par excellence. Perhaps they 
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felt they hed more important claime, in the duties I 
of their high station. In fieneral, however, they ' 
hare been the friends of literature. That they 
have not pensioned our best writers, or loo lavishly 
patronized them, is, I think, a circumstance highly 
favourable to the character of our literature. It is 
the undirected offspring of genius, not the courtly 
effusions of a set of men whose dependent posi- 
tion prevented their expressing their own thought*, 
or addressing freely the minds of others." 

" Your English press," aaid Dr. Curtis, " i 
am told, unfettered in a remarkable manner. We i 
are now on the threshold of our library, which, 
though select, will not, I hope, be unworthy of I 
your attention." 

On entering the noble apartment devoted to | 
learning, they were received by the librarians with 
the utmost affability and politeness : all that v 
peculiarly worthy of attention was pointed out 
with digniSed courtesy. The library consisted of 
twenty thousand volumes, many in French and 
English; but Mr. Delville remarked that there 
were very few modem works. On the whole the 
collection was a good one. He entered into con- 
versation with some of the clergy, who had many 
questions to ask about Oifibrd and Cambridge, and 
the course of study pursued there. In return for j 
the information they received, they delivered their J 
opinions with considerable learning and acuteness. ' 
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^^^H " Independent of our University," said the chief 

^^^v master of the classes, " we have a more modem 

^^^^ improvement in the great colleges, seven in niim- 

r ber ; of which four are fixed at Solamancii. The 

most distinguished youth in the kingdom are 

brought up in them ; and formerly it was from 

them alone that those who were selected to take a 

part in the administration were chosen. Things 

are now changed, the lower orders of colleges have 

filled the offices of government j and fortune, 

I always fickle, has not since smiled on her former 

favourites." 

In such conversation, an hour passed pleasantly 
I away ; and the English took their leave with re- 

^^^^ spect for men whose situation was dignified, and 
^^^H whose endowments seemed to fit them so well for tt. 
^^^F Nor were the Spaniards slow to acknowledge the 
' merit of their new friends. With these mutual 

feelings, their last adieus were almost cordial. 

Dr. Curtis accompanied them to the inn ; hut it 
was Friday, and he refused to dine with them. 

He asked the route they proposed taking, and 
furnished them with several letters to his friends at 
Madrid, the advantage of which they felt after- 
wards. He strongly recommended their stopping 
' at Segovia; and examining the curious economy of 
, the Spanish sheep. He pointed it out as highly 
J Worthy the attention of an agricultural people. 
" We English," said Mr. DelvUle, " are aU fond 
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of the country ; and take, certainly, a greater in- 
terest in such pursuits than any other nation. 

" You are a wonderful people," said Dr. Curtis, 
" and I am proud of being a Briton ; yet I confess 
these are not my habitual feelings, though they are 
still to be found at the bottom of my heart. 

" In all the common occurrences of life ; its 
every day cares and sorrows ; its familiar specula- 
tions; and," he added more solemnly, " in its future 
hopes, I am a Spaniard." 

" It is natural, very natural," said Mr, DelvLlle; 
" your household gods, your penates are here. 
Long, my dear sir, may you live for the advantage 
of both nations." 

Dr. Curtis gave ami received the most cordial 
adieus, and quitted at length the little party with 

mething like regret. 
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^^^H On leaving Salaioaaca, the young people were 
^^^V very much interested in observing the i^sjety and 
^^^^ elegance of the provincial costume ; and they 
remarked that the inhabitants seemed to be dis- 
tinguished by greater neatness and affluence, and 
superior vivacity. 

" The Leonese," said Mr. Delville, " are zealous 
Catholics : on the religions Kte-days they illumi- 
nate the fronts of the churches, and dance there all 
the evening to the music of the castanets and the 
pandero.* The lower class run through the streets 
at night, and make an incessant noise with this 
instrument." 

" A custom, I should think," said Mrs. Delville, 
" more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance ; but the joy and sorrow of the lower orders 
is commonly noisy." 

" It is the case with all uncultivated minds," 

■ An InatniiDent limiln w the Baique drum, bni mote 
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replied Mr. Delville, "whateyer be the rank of 
the individual. It is only education, and very 
early habit, that enables us to command our feel- 
ings of liking and disliking. A penetrating eye 
still discovers them as they flash forth, and faintly 
disappear. Something of this strong control over 
our feelings arises from distrust, and, perhaps, from 
pride. We are not sure that those around us will 
participate in our feelings, and we endeavour as 
much as possible to conceal them." 

"Dr. Curtis," said Ellen, "had great command 
of countenance. When the procession passed us in 
the street, and those images were displayed that 
looked so like dressed dolls, not a muscle of Ids 
countenance moved; though I remarked that he 
stole a glance at you and mamma, to see what yoo 
fell." 

■' You are a nice obeerver, Ellen," said her ' 
mother ; " but I doubt whether the doctor had any 
merit in keeping his countenance composed dur- 
ing the procession. He is too much accustomed to 
see these things to feel either astonishment or dis- 
gust^ but he is sufficiently a man of the world to i 
know that English spectators feel very differently 
from the Spanish looker-on." 

" Yes," said herfather, "the Roman Catholicin [ 
the presence of a Protestant has a nervous t 
bilky to exhibitions which, at any other time, he J 
1 pass unnoticed." 
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^ us SPANISH SHEEP. 

" CoiiBcieiice," said Edward, "makes cowards 
of UB aU." 

"It is not an evil conscience," said Mr. Delville, 
" for they commonly reverence and believe what we 
reject : but they know 8o well our opinion on the 
subject, that our presence on these occasions is dis- 
^reeahle to them." 

" Dr. Curtis," said Edward, " was a most enter- 
taining companion. I wish, sir, you would t«ll us 
something of the curious system of pasturing the 
sheep, that he spoke of. It seems so singular that 
millions of sheep should be led about Spain. How 
much uncultivated land there must be!" 

" There is a vast proportion for so rich a coun- 
try. This subject has engaged the attention of 
some very sensible men ; and there seems now 
hardly a difference of opinion amongst the better 
informed, as to the bad results of this wandering 
custom, 

"Its details are, however, highly interesting, 
and I will endeavour to make you clearly under- 
stand them. The name of merino, which with us 
marks a particular kind of sheep, signifles in the 
language of the country, wandering, ambulatory; 
and is highly descriptive of their habits. They 
do not always remain in the same farm, or tlie 
same province ; but they travel from one to an- 
other. Those who patronize this system eay, that 
besides materially improving the wool, the dearth 
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of green food at certain oeasona of the year, ren* 
ders this plan indispensable. On the other hand, 
those who oppose it say, that in France and Eslre>' 
madura, where this wandering custom is not ■ 
followed, the wool is as fine and as good as that 
found on the backs of the travellers. Towartta 
the beginning of May, nearly five millions of sheep 
leave the plains of Estremaduru, Andalusia, Old 
and New Castille, and Leon; and are conducted 
by the shepherds to the mountains of the two 
Castilles, those of Biscay, Navarre, and even Arra^ 
gon. On the.'iG more elevated spots, they find a 
fresher herbage, less dried up by the burning sui\; 
which in summer destroys all verdure in the plains. 
The high ground near Segovia is very much fre- 
quented by the sheep." 

" But how do they travel, papa ? Who conducts 
them ?" 

" The details of their march, Ellen, are very 
curious. The rich proprietors, that is to say, those 
who possess the greatest number of sheep, have 
formed themselves inta a company called the 
Mesta : this association being necessarily a mono- 
poly, it is difficult to alter any of its laws. It 
would have been impossible for a few proprietors 
with small llocks to have undertaken these yearly 
peregrinations ; — this society was formed to do 
away this inconvenience ; and under the super- 
intendence of persons chosen for the purpose, the 
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ftocks are led to the uncultivated lands and moun- 
tains of Spain. The Mesta employ between forty. 
and fifty thousand shepherds, who lead a wander- 
ing and almost savage life, who never cultivate the 
ground and rarely marry; their knowledge being 
confined wholly to the sheep, and in that depart- 
ment they are very skilful. This society had its 
origin in the fourteenth century. The plague, 
which at that period destroyed two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Spain, left immense tracts of coun- 
try without proprietors. Those who first took 
posstisaion of them, being without hands to culti- 
vate them, turned them into pasture. 

" Some noblemen wishing to put in their claim 
to these lands, seized upon the sheep ; and in 1350. 
an edict of Alfonso, king of Castille, declared all 
the cattle under his special protection. A coun^l 
of shepherds was accordingly formed ; whose pri- 
Tileges were confirmed by John II,, under tiie 
regency of the dutchess of Lancaster, his mother, 
Thb board acquired such high consideration, that 
in 1499, Qneen Eleanor sent ambassadors to il, to 
request that they would feed their flocks in Porto- 
gal, paying to the owners of the land a small sum 
of money by way of indemnity. 

" The flocks of the Mesta are divided into smaller 
troops of ten-thousand shecji eacli ; at the head of 
which is a mayoral, or chief-shepherd, to direct 
tliem, fifty inferior shepherds, and the same num- 
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ber of dogs, who keep watch over the sheep. The 1 
chief-shepherd is on horseback, and has a salary ^ 
of about sixty pounds English. The wages of th« i 
inferior shepherds vary according to Iheir skill and | 
usefiilneBs. The best paid have about thirty shil- ' 
lings a month ; and the worst, not more than eight: 
but to these last two pounds of bread a day are 
given. Every shepherd may have a certain num- 
ber of sheep and goats of his own ; but their wool 
belongs to the proprietor of the flock. The shep- 
herd has only the milk, the flesh and the young 
ones they produce. 

" Abundant supplies of salt are provided : tbe I 
sheep eat as mnch of it as tliey like. The annual I 
consumption for a thousand animals, is two thou- I 
sand five hundred pounds. 

" The Mesta is composed of proprietors possesa- 1 
ing, some four, and others sixty thousand sheep." 

" The mayoral, or chief-shepherd," said Edward, 1 
" had need to be an intelligent man." 

" He JB selected for his activity, good sense, and 
experience. He is also obliged to have some \ 
knowledge of the diseases of sheep, and their cure. 
The march of these large Rocks is regulated by 
particular laws, derived from immemorial custom. 
The sheep have a right of pasturage in all those 
waste lands which are reserved for that purpose, 
paying a fixed price to the proprietors, beyond 
which they can exact nothing. They cannot enter 
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upon cultivated grounds ; but the owners are 
obliged to reserve them a passage, forty-five fathoms 
wide. The sheep travel two leagues a day in 
their own pastures ; but they go six, when they 
pass through arable lands. Their emigrations ex- 
tend to a hundred and twenty, and a hundred and 
fifty leagues. 

" The Mesta has its particular laws, and a tribunal 
called the ' Honourable Council of the Mesla.' 
It is composed of four judges ; and one of the 
members of the Council of Castille is their presi- 
dent." 

" Pray, papa," said Ellen, " what are the objec- 
tions to this system ? Who are hurt by it?" 

" The kingdom at lar^e, my dear. The cultiva- 
tion of corn is neglected, which if more carefully 
attended to, would benefit the whole country, and 
give more permanent employment to the labouring 
classes. 

" The feeding sheep benefits only their owners, 
who bear a very small proportion to the population 
of Spain. 

"Within the last hundred years the value of 
[ wool has doubled, whilst the cultivation of grain, 
' which requires so much labour, and is so precarious 
' in its produce, has scarcely risen in price." 

"Do you know, sir," said Edward, "the profit 
derived from a flock of ten thousand sheep ?" 

"Ten thousand sheep produce about five- huo- 
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dred weight of wool, which will yield about twi 
thousand pounds of our money ; from which th#'i 

wages of the shepherds, losses, and all atten- 
dant expenses are to be deducted. The profit, 
however, is still very considerable: no risk attends 
the occupation, and the expenses may be estimated 
almost to a fraction, one year with another." 

" And when are they shorn ?" said Frank. 
love sheep-shearing time." 

" I have been expecting that question," said faift 
father. " It is in the month of May, when the fleeoe 
begins to be troublesome, that the wool is cut oA 
They begin their travels about April ; and wheth< 
it be habit or instinct that then draws them to ths 
climate most proper for them at that season of the 
year, it is said that the uneasiness they show to be 
off might, in case of need, serve as an almanac for 
their conductors." 

" Does the shearing," said Frank, " take place 
in the fields ? How I should like to see it 

"This.in Spain," said Mr.Delville, "is a 
tion of great importance. It is performed 
buildings, contrived so as to receive whole flocks 
of forty, fifly, and even sixty thousand sheep. 
Each flock belonging to one proprietor is called 
cavana, to which is added the name of the pro- 
prietor. Some flocks have a greater reputation 
than others ; and none but the wool of those ac- 
counted the best is used at the manufactory of 
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! Ouadajaxara, where the best cloth in Spain is 

I made. These sheep-shearinga are seasons of great 

festivity, the same as the vintage, or the harvest. It 

is a time of rejoicing both to the owner and work- 

\ men. Tlielatt^r ore divided into two classes; each 

, of whicli has its distinct employment. A hundred 

and twenty-five shearers are necessary for every 

thousand sheep; and what is worthy of remark, each 

! sheep produces four sorts of wool, more or less fine, 

\ according to the part from whence it is taken. 

" As Boon aa the shearing is finished, the wool is 
made up in b^s, and sent to the different sea- 
ports, where it is shipped without any other pre- 
paration. If it is not to be exported, it is sent to 
the different scou ring-places in various parts ^j^m 
I Castille." ^P 

" Pray, papa, how is it scoured ?" 4 

" At Segovia, Ellen, we will go and see the pro- 
ess, which will make it much clearer than my 
I description. And see, children ! you are fortunate: 
[ Uiere are two shepherd-boys on the hiU with their 
[ dog. Look well at them." 

3ow wild, yet happy, they look," said Ellen. 
" The shirt, I suppose, is made of sheep's-skin." 

" Yes, and underneath that is another of the 
Bune kind. What a fine dog ! is it not Edward ?" 
" Yes ; but it has not the perfect head and figure 
\ of Rover." 

io,'' said his father, with a smile, " I did 
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not mean to insinuate that any dc^ could equal 
Rover." 

They were now approaching Segovia,* the Are- 
vatorum of the ancients. Their way led through 
a steep anil winding road, on the side of on im- 
mense rock between two valley a. 

"The sumptuous f&tes g^Fen to Anne of Austria, 
in 1570," said Mr. Delville, " prove how much more 
opulent the place was then than it is now. The 
goldsmiths, the jewellers, and the cloth and wool- 
len merchante, were then the most opulent of the 
burgesses; but the introduction of foreign stuffs 
has greatly hurt the commerce of the place." 

"Money," said Edward, "used lo be coined 
here. I have at home a. silver Segovia coin." 

" Only copper money is coined here now. The 
more precious metals are stamped at Seville. 

" The machine for stamping money is most in* | 
genious. The stream of the small river Eresma,,! 
which you sawwandering at the foot of the mouiio j 
tain, turns all the wheels ; and the whole process i^M 
performed almost without the assistance of maot I 
A die, put in action by particular wheel-work, I 
strikes at the same time both sides of the coin^.l 
and completes the border; which la^t is usually J 
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J itruck by itself, after the double impression is 
I made." 

When they alighted from the carriage, Mr. Del- 

I rtlle said, " There are two things we want to see 

I bere; and we must be off early to-morrow morning. 

[ One of them, the Alcazer, or palace of the Gothic 

' kings, is situated on the highest part of the rock. 

Edward is very anxious to see it; but I think it 

would take the Vest of the party half a day to go 

there and back, I propose sending him up to it 

with a guide ; and he will give us, on his return, an 

account of what he has seen." 

This was cheerfully agreed to; and, after a frugal 
meal of eggs and bread, he set off on his mountain- 
excursion; the rest of the party turned towards 
the town. 

Segovia is buUt upon two hills, and spread over 

the valley by which they are separated. This 

position made it very difBcult for a part of the 

citizens to be supplied with water. According to 

the learned, however, this diflicalty was removed 

in the reign of Trajan, by an aqueduct, which to 

this day is one of the most astonishing and best 

preserved of the Roman works. It begins on a 

level with the rivulet it receives, and is at first 

supported by a single line of arches, not quitf 

I three feet high. It runs, by a gentle ascent, to 

I the summit of a hill on the other side of the 

I city ; and appears to become more exalted in pro- 
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portion as the ground over which it 
decliDce. 

At its highest part it has the uppearance of 
bridge boldly thrown over a prodigious abyss, te 
has two arches, which form an obtuse angle rela- 
tively to the city, and it is at this angle that it 
becomes almost sublime. Two rows of arches rise 
majestically one abo»e the other; and the specta- 
tor feels some impression of fear in comparing 
their slender base with their amazing height. 

" How does it stand P" said Ellen, afler the first 
burst of admiration had subsided. " Does it no^ 
look aa if the first storm would throw it down ?" I 

" And yet," said her father, " it has braved un- 
injured the efforts of sixteen centuries. It is com- 
posed of square stones placed one upon another, 
without any exterior appearance of cement; though 
we cannot be certain whether they were really 
united without this aid, by being cut and placed 
with peculiar art, or whether the cement has been 
destroyed by time." 

" One cannot see those wretched houses," said 
Mrs. Delville, " raised against the pillars of the 
arcades, without great regret." 

" As they scarcely rise to a third of the beighfc 
of the aqueduct," said Mr. Delville, " they serve 
at least to give an appearance of projection to its 
magnificent and lofty proportions." 
r'They would still have lingered at the aqueduct; 
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but their guide told them, that if they moved so 
slowly, the manufactory miglit, on their arrival, 
be closed. They therefore hastened their pace, 
and hod the satisfaction to find they were in time. 
They were received with great civility by the di- 
rector, who surprised them by speaking English. 

Mr. Delville led to the object of their visit, by 
asking, what quantity of wool was annually scoured 
tiiere. 

" About five hundred ton," he replied ; " but 
by this operation it is reduced to one-half that 
weigiht Our situation, you see, is well chosen : 
the ground is laid out in the form of a. basin, the 
sloping sides of which terminate in a common ; and 
being open to the sun and air in all directions, it 
is an excellent place for drying the wool," He 
then led them to the spot where the wool was 
sorted, each fleece being carried there as it was tied 
Op. Mr. Delville remarked upon the quickness 
Bud decision of the sorters, who were separating it 
into tliree heap a. 

"They are so accustomed," said tlie director, 
"to this business, that they find no difficulty in it: 
but it requires a long apprenticeship. When 
perfect in this part of the business, they can tell at 
first sight from what part of the animal each lock 
of wool is taken. There are, you see, diiFerent de- 
grees of fineness. These three sorts thus separated, 
are extended upon wooden hurdles, where they^^_ 
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Spread, beaten, and cleaiiBed from tbe dust and I 
dirt. They are afterwards taken tn the wiishing< 
place, which, if you will allow me, 1 will now I 
show you." 

The little party followed his guidance, and Im ] 
stopped once or twice to answer the questions of 1 
tbe young people, with whose intelligence I 
seemed greatly pleased. The first thing they saw I 
at the washing-place was an enormous copper. 

" When the water in this great vessel is boiling- j 
hot," siud Senhor Melchor, " it is let out by these j 
two great spigots, that open or shut certain pipes, 
by which it is conveyed into these three square I 
wells, lined, as you see, with hewn stone, and 
which are about four feet deep, The hot water 
falls upon a bed of wool, that covers the bottom 
of each well, and which is turned in every direction 
by a man at each well. For each sort is washed 
separately, and according to its fineness, requires 
the water to be more or less hot. After this first 
operation ; the wool is again spread upon hurdles 
to drain off the dirt and the water." 

" And what is done with the coarse locks I see 
here ?" said Mr. DelvUle. 

"They are sold for the benefit of souls in pur- 
gatory," replied the director, devoutly crossing 
himself as he spoke; an example which was imme- 
diately followed by his men. 

! wool underwent a second washing in cold 
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[ water, and was then laid out on the sloping mea- 
dows to drain and to dry. 

The English party expressed themselves charmed 
I with the simplicity and ingenuity of the arrange- 
I ments. Senhor Melchor seemed gratified by their 
praise, and said, " Fonr sunny days are scarcely 
sufficient to dry the wool, even in this southern ex- 
posure. When this is accomplished, initial letters 
! on the bags in which it is put, indicate the sort 
[ of wool contained in each : and they are accom- 
panied by a mark, which points out the flock which 
has furnished it ; so that a connoisseur who saw 
the hags, would say, ' This is fine, or superfine 
wool, from the Escurial, Negrette, or Bejar flocks ;' 
the only three we admit here, or which are used 
at Guadalaxora." 

Mr. Delville thanked the director for his polite- 
ness, and the Senhor pressed him to go into his 
I house, and take a cup of chocolate ; but the sun 
was now fast sinking behind the rocky defile which 
had been their entrance into Segovia; and with 
many acknowledgments for his politeness, the 
travellers bid him farewell, 

" Papa," said Ellen, " I did not think I should 
like a manufactory so much ; but I suppose I was 
not tired because I understood every thing I saw. 
I do not think, Frank, that Edward will have as 
much to tell us as we shall have to tell him; only," 
she added, " he will not believe it." 



" And why not ?" said her mother ; " or if so, 
my dear, what is there in his disbelief to affect 

you ?" 

" Nothing at all, mamma," she said, laughing ; 
'' only I know what he will »ay ; he will talk of the 
mountain-air, and the roughness of the way, and 
of the sheep, and the castle; and then he will oek, 
if all that is not better than seeing fleas washed 
out of dirty wool." 

Every one laughed at this sally. 

"You have a happy imagination, Ellen," said 
her father : " I should never have thought of all 
the strong points of Edward's case, but for your 
skill in arranging them. You forget the aqueduct; 
surely that is a heavy balance in our favour." 

" Thank you, papa i I am so glad you thought 
of it ! How very beautiful it looked in deep shade ; 
and that bright, catching tight, running along 
each projection of the pillars !" 

Ellen was destined to be disappointed. Edward 
returned about an hour after they had reached 
their inn; and the first words he spoke were in 
admiration of the aqueduct, which he had seen in 
every variety of position in his descent from the 
mountains, and had stood to admire under the 
magic influence of a flood of moonlight, 
in high spirits, charmed with his excursion, and 
glorying in having made iL 
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"Fair and softly," aaid Ellen; "we have been 
charmed aLio." 

She was about to sit down near him, when he 
started up in affected alarm, protesting that they 
must have brought home as man; fleas as would 
stock a watering-place. 

" There, mother, " said Ellen, in a whisper over 
her shoulder " did I not tell you so ?" 

" I am afraid, indeed, my dear, it is a hopeless 
case. I advise you to ask him to relate bia ad- 
ventures : perhaps they are not ao extraordinary as 
you imagine." 

This appeared very good advice, and she de- 
termined to follow it. When ahe had composed 
her countenance, she thus addressed him. 

" Come, Edward, let us hear your adventures ; 
what you saw, and how you liked the castle." 

" I had no adventures at all : I wish I had. It 
is a fine old palace ; and Alfonso the wise began 
there to construct his uatronomical tables. Since 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella it has not 
been a royal residence. I was shown the tower 
where Gil Bias supposes his hero to be shut up. 
The castle has a deserted look, though not very 
much out of repair; and one wing is used as a 
prison. What I most enjoyed was the mountain- 
walk, the beautiful views, the difficulty and some- 
times the danger of the way. What did you see ?" 
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" Oh, the aqueduct ; and very beautiful it was : 
and the establishment for washing the wool, where 
every thing was so well arranged ; and the wool- 
sorters showed great skill and intelligence : and 
then there was such a boiler, large enough, I think, 
to have boiled us all !" 

" That I should like to have seen ; but still I set 
my castle against your fleas." 

" They are much upon a par," said Frank, com- 
ing to Ellen's assistance. 

" How do you make that out ?" said his brother. 

"Why, they are both instruments of punish- 
ment." 

"Thank you, good, kind Frank," said Ellen, 
while every one laughed heartily : and by the help 
of this lively repartee, the comparisons that had so 
distressed her were dismissed for the evening. 
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The appearance of St. IldefonBO at a distance 
does not announce the residence of a great court. 
The country is barren ; and a few wretched ham- 
lets give no idea of a royal abode. Such are 
the feelings of a traveller as he approaches this 
celebrated palace ; he does not suspect, that in 
that spacious, and seemingly naked horizon, there 
are manufactures of Tarious kinds ; such as paper, 
cloth, and glass; or that the environs of St, Ilde- 
fonso are decorated with rivulets, cultivated fields. 
meadows, and dumps of green oaks : yet such is in 
reality the case. On a nearer approach the country 
becomes more beautiful : a number of meandering 
streams beautify the verdure; and the deer, wan- 
dering through the copses or bounding on the 
hills, add life and interest to the landscape. The 
gi-oup of buildings, formed by the castle and ad- 
joining edifices, at the base of mountains rising in 
naked grandeur, and covered to the very summit 



with the foliage of trees, presents altogether a 
and delightful pifture. 

When they arrived at the gate fronting the royal 
residence, Mr. Delville observed, that " in planning 
St. Ildefonso, Philip V. was supposed to have had 
Versailles in his mind. It is known that he left 
France with great regret; and he probably wished 
to embody in his new kingdom, those recollecljons 
and associations that were dear to him. A French- 
man has ol>served, that this Spanish palace, in its 
resemblance to his own court, is like a diminutive 
shade in painting, and smooths the passage from 
one country to another, so as to lessen half tlw 
distance: and this 1 imagine to be the highesC- 
praise a Frenchman could bestow. ' 

" Philip v., then," said Ellen, " was very fondi 
of this place." 

"The proofs of his attachment," said her father,' 
(as they followed their guide to his tomb,) " haWj] 
survived him. His remains are deposited in thiKI 
chapel." 

The young party stood round the mausoleum 
in silence : its very simplicity had in it something' 
awliil. The tomb wliich contains an illustrious 
individual always excites serious reflection. Their 
projects and their termination are brought before 
us in a more impressive manner. How much 
stronger is this feeling over the grave of a prince. 
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^^^M whose reign holds so distjngoished a place in 
^^^H modem history, and Torma the nucleus of the last 
^^^H exploits and greatest disasters of Louis XIV.; a 
^^^^^ prince, for whose interest Europe was agitated by 
^^^H three wars, within less than half a century ; and 
^^^Vwhom innumerable conquests could not render 
^^B happy. 

^^^H "What a subject, my children," said Mr. Del- 
^^^H ville, " for reflection on the vanity of all human 
^^^B greatness!" 

^^^F They indulged these natural feelings at the tomb 
I of Philip; and then turned gladly away, to visit the 

delightful abode which he had made for himself 
I in the rocky bosom of the mountains and the soli- 

tude of the woods. The king's apartments looked 
out upon a parterre Burrounded with rases and 
marble statues, embellished by a cascade, which, 
for the richness of its decorations, may be com- 
pared with the finest of its kind. These waters 
answer the double purpose of supplying numerous 
fountiuns, and diffusing life and verdure through 
the mi^nificent gardens, the sight of which many- 
deem worthy a journey into Spain. They are a 
league in circumference, and the inequality of the 
ground affords every moment new points of view. 
The principal avemit^s answer to different summits 
of the neighbouring mountains; and one, termi- 
nated by the great front of the palace, is parti- 
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cularly pleasiDg. From that spot, five ornamented 
fountains are seen ; the most remarkable of uhicli 
is Neptune standing erect among bis marine court. 

The young people were eachanted. 

"Oh! look, papa!" said Ellen, us the fountiLin 
of Fame rose in a single jet-d'eau of a hundred and 
thirty feet in height, and fell in a gentle ahoi 
around them. 

The guide, who eaw and enjoyed their admii 
tion, now came forward, to aay that there waa 
yet more beautiful spot to be seen. 

They proceeded, accordingly, to a high, flat 
ground, in front of the king's apartment In the 
thick part of the foliage, two arbours were con- 
trived, from whence twenty watery columns, clear 
as crystal, rising to the height of the surrounding 
trees, united their confused noise, to the rustling 
of the leaves. There they sealed themselvea, and 
looked around with unsatsd eyes. 

"Philip v.," said Mr, Ddville, "did not 
enjoy this enchanting scene : death surprised him 
before the gardens were finished. It is melan- 
choly to think, that the expences of this under- 
taking, together with tlie extravagant wars in 
which he was compelled to engage, ruined the 
finances of Spain. It is curious, that he died 
in debt, to the amount of forty-five millions o| 
piastres — exactly the sum which this palace cost 
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What an immense expence !" said Mrs. Del- 
viUe ; " especially as so much of what we admire 
seems owing to nature." 

" It is the triumph of art, my dear ; for I under- 
stand, that at the begiuning of the last century, 
this enchanting spot was only the sloping summit 
of a pile of rocks; that it was necessary to dig and 
hew out stones, and out of the sides of the rock to 
cut a hundred different channels, in order to con- 
vey vegetative earth to every place in which it was 
intended to substitute beauty for sterihty; and 
to procure by mines, passages for the roots of the 
numerous trees which are planted there." 

" Wonderful !" said Ellen ; " and what complete 
success has attended these endeavours : art has hid 
its own arts, which I remember mamma once said 
was its highest perfection." 

" One faUure there has been, Ellen," said her 
father, " and only one. The trees, naturally of u 
lofty growth, whose roots sink deep into the earth, 
already prove the insufficiency of art when it at- 
tempts to struggle against nature : many of them 
languish with withered trunks, and life stagnates 
in their naked branches. Every year new beds are 
made with gunpowder, to supply their places by 
fresh trees. Every thing here is charming ; but as 
a whole, it wants shade.' 

" Certainly," said Edward, " T hare never Been 
any thing like it before ; and therefore " 
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haps a better judge than more practised eyes, of its I 
resemblance to nature : but I do not think that I 
ait is hidden : nature is not so perfect. It has \ 
always some happy defect which marks its freedom j 
from the achoolmaater. I would rather wander, i 
with my fishing-rod, a day by our own lovely I 
Greta, than lounge here for a month." 

"Hear him!" said Ellen. " Oh Goth! 
Vandal !" 

" And I say, hear him," said his father, " for his I 
sound, good sense. Long, my dear boy, may you I 
preserve this simplicity of taste, and these homfr I 
attachments. Nature is always pleasant to ub. . 
Art, however exquisitely disguised, after a tim^ I 
imparts less unmingled satisfaction." 

From the gardens they went to see the celebrated I 
manufactory for mirrors. It was then idle, so their*! 
curiosity was not gratified. Tlie mould in which I 
the largest is made was all they saw. It wM I 
thirteen feet and a half one way, seven feet nine | 
inches broad, and six inches deep. The glass ii 
not very clear; but from their size, these mirrortfl 
have found their way into most of the royal 
palaces of Europe. 

They dined upon venison ; and then proceeded 
to Madrid, which they were anxious to reach 
while it was light. Nothing on the road, even 
within half a mile of the city, indicated an ap- 
proach to the capital of Spain : long files of mulesj 
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carrying chopped atraw, as fodder, to Madrid wert 
alone visible. There seemed neither environs nor 
outskirts, nor any of those accessaries by which 
the metropolis is commonly distinguished. At 
length their eager eyeB discovered, first, a dim out- 
line, and then a forest of belfries and spires were 
clearly defined against the cloudless sky; till the 
whole city lay before them, built in the form of a 
long square; and fertile plains extending to the 
right and left 

They were stopped a few moments by the cus- 
lom-house officers; but the scrutiny was the slightest 
possible. They caught a glimpse of Spanish ladies 
in the street ; there was the mantilla and the fan 
[ they had heard of so much ; the black sombre 
I dresses, which gave the population a solemn air ; 
the water-carriers, with their green Jackets, offering 
with reiterated crieB cold water to the passengers ; 
the friars, one, two, three, four, they counted all in 
different dresses, before they had proceeded filly 
paces ; the glancing silver, and superb dresses of 
the military, each in their turn fixed their eager 
attention, and absorbed all their thoughts, till 
tiiey stopped at " The Golden Fountain," the inn 
which was to rec^ve them for the night. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TSE first thing that a stranger does on arriving 
the end of his journey, is to walk instantly i; 
the town. Our trapellers did the same. All eyal 
and ear, their thoughts were yet so fixed on i 
that they were unconscious how much they wew ' 
themselves objects of attention. The first impres- 
sion they received was, that every one seemed 
walking for amusement ; none were occupied with 
business. The passengers had all that easy loitering 
step which indicates a perfect freedom from any 
imperative demand on their lime or attention. 

Tliey had arrived themselves at a happy mo- i 
ment : the siesta was over, and every one was now | 
on their way to the Prado. They went down thft 
Caile de Alcala, and were struck with its beauty. 
Standing at the end of it, they saw on the right 
and the left the extensive Prado, with its four rows 
of trees stretching in fine perspective to the gates 
that term! u ate it: behind it ia the magnificent gate 
of the Alcala; and before the Calle de Alcala they i 
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iad just passed through, stretching into the very 
heart of the city, and adorned on each side by a 
range of splendid buildings, moat of them the 
hotels of the foreign ambassadors. 

" What a beautiful street!" said Mrs. Delville. 
" I was not prepared for such a scene as tliis," 
r " It deserves all your admiration," said Mr. 
' Delville ; " but it is the only one of this descrip- 
tion that you will see at Madrid. But let ua move 
on ; this crowd is all pouring into the Prado." * 

In the Prado they at length found themselves ; 
and at first the novelty of the scene blinded their 
judg'ment and repressed their opinions; but the 
influence of novelty is soon over in young minds. 

The carriages broke the spell. Frank espied 
one very neat in its outward appearance, driven 
by a coachman without stockings : his mirth was 
with difficulty stifled, as moving along with the 
slow pace of the Spanish grandee, it was per- 
petually in his sight. Another, covered with gilt 
and more than usually handsome in its finishing, 
had behind it a servant dressed like a street v^o- 
bond, without a coat, and to tlie last degree dirty 
and shabby. The contrast be offered to the stately 
individuals within was truly entertaining. 

Ellen was caught by the fan used universally by 

• A walk about two milca long, and two Or three hundred 
f ird< bread. The frequented part it not above half a mile long, 
and iritliODt shade. 
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the ladies, the children, and the humblest fem&les. 
In their hands it looked a totally different instru- 
ment to what she had seeu it in her own country ; 
and as she watched a child of eix years of age, and 
an Asturian nnrse, with her shirt, brown jacket, 
and blue and yellow jietticoal trimmed with gold ; 
and Baw each fanning herself with profound 
gravity, she unconsciously laughed aloud. It was 
a soft, sweet laugh however, and the bright colour 
that immediately flushed her cheek was in very 
lovely contrast with the dark complexions of the 
Spanish ladies. 

AHer passing an hour in the most frequented 
spot in Madrid, they went home full of all they 
had seen, and delighted to talk it over. Mrs. Del- 
ville remarked on the very superior manner in which 
the Spanish ladies walked to those of France or 
England. - 

" It is true," said Mr. Delville, " bat easily ac- 
counted for. An Englishwoman walks for exer- 
cise ; she goes out for air and health, and not 
solely to be seen or observed. 

" The Spanish ladies walk only to be seen: they 
never go out without a careful attention to the 
toilette; and every step they take is with the view 
to make an agreeable impression. The result is, 
that the Spanish ladies far excel our country- 
women in this acomplishment." 
™ While walking the streets, the young people i 
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[■ were struck by groups of women, eepecially at the 
I fruit-stalls, combing and jilaiting each, others hair, 
I and too frequently engaged in an examination of 
|.«ach other's heads that admitted of no mistake. 
I Their discoveries were not always so distressing. 

Walking out early one morning with hia sons, 
t Mr. Delvillesawononeof theetreete, "Calledela 
■ Inquisition."" Their curiosity was immediately 
awakened, and they had no difficulty in finding the 
edifice itself; but it was only the building where 
prisoners were confined, not that in which they 
were judged and tortured. This was in an ad- 
joining street, called the Street of the grand In- 
quisitor, whose house, including all the offices of 
that court, occupied it almost entirely. 

" Is it not astonishing, sir, " said Edward, " that 
during the time of the Constituliou, when a general 
freedom frnm all old abuses was proclaimed, that 
the Inquisitiou was not thrown down ? In a popu- 
lar commotion at Rome, in 1559, on the day of 
Paul the fourth's death, a Roman mob liberated 
the prisoners in the Inquisition, wounded the 
grand inquisitor, burnt the house down to the 
groutid, and were with great difficulty prevented 
from destroying the principal convent of the 
Dominic line." 
"It does indeed appear extraordinary tbat 

* Street of the Inquisition. 
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burst of popular feeling was directed against it{n 
but we are told that it was not an object of aVI 
horrence to the common people; and that tlMI 
leaders of the movement-party did not object to I 
that tribunal ; and eren thought it necesGory fov 1 
the prosperity of Spain. If this be true, and we f 
hear from ^ood authority that it is, it explains it! I 
safety." 

The building used as the prison of the Inqui 
titin was constructed above immense vaults, ori- 
ginally formed by the Moors, and afterwards con- 
verted into dungeons. . 
Mr. DelviUe requested permission to visit them j 1 
but he was informed that the air in the dungeons j 
is such as to render a visit unsafe. I 
" I do not imagine," he replied drily, "that ii I 
was ever very wholesome or invigorating ; but if I 4 
am disposed to venture will you go with me ?" 
" No, Senhor." 

The door was closed, and no further conversa- 
tion took place. 

From the prisons they went to the other branch 
of tlie Inquisition, in the adjoining street. A part 
of the house of the grand inquisitor is in a dilapi- , 
dated state ; but other parts are inhabited by i 
private individuals. 

The porter, though they bribed him tiberally, I 
made much difficulty in allowing them to enter; 1 
and they were almost in despair of succeeding, 1 
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when he consented to conduct them to the room 
formerly used as the hall of jostice, or rather of 
judgment. They saw nothing but a long gloomy 
room, without one article of furniture; but it requir- 
ed little exercise of imagination to see, in fancy, the 
inquisitors and their satellites, the trembling vic- 
tims and the inBtnimeots of torture. It appears in- 
credible, that any others than those to whom its 
existence would bring power or wealth, should 
desire the re-establish ment of the Inquisition. 

" Yet I believe," said Mr, Delville, " that a 
large number of the Spaniards would look upon 
it with complacency." 

" Papa," said Frank, " I do not quite under- 
stand what the Inquisition was, or how it pro- 
ceeded, or why it is so much abused, 'WTiile we 
are sitting in the shade of the botanical garden will 
you tell me ? " 

" I have no objection. Edward has made me 
the same request; and I think it is a subject that 
would not please either your mother or Ellen. 
Pope Innocent III., alarmed by the first dawn of 
those opinions which afterwards ushered in the 
full light of the Reformation, appointed a commis- 
sion for the prosecution and punishment of here- 
tics in the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, 
Dauphine, and Savoy. This was followed by the 
establishment of an Inquisition in those countries, 
in 1208. In every corporation permanent in quisito- 



ritd commisBionere were established, composed of 
the parish priest and three lay assistants. They 
were invested with unlimited powers for the dis- 
covery of heresy, in the bosom of private families, 
and the sUent recesses of the heart. By degree*, 
however, these important powers were withdrawn 
from the bishops and secular ossistantB, and com- 
mitted, without participation or reservation, to the 
newly-established order of mendic&nt friars, found- 
ed by St. Dominic. ' It was necessary," obsenes 
the learned Abbe Marsollier, ' to confide this 
charge to persons in a perfect dependence on the 
court of Rome, and devoted to her interests. It 
was requisite to have leisure and be undisturbed 
by other employments, and be without parentage, 
alliances, or ties, that they might have neither con- 
nexion nor interest with any one. They were re- 
quired to be hard-hearted, inflexible, without pity 
and without remorse ; because they were to esta- 
blish a tribunal the most severe that the world 
ever saw. Finally, they were to be zealous for 
religion, moderately or not at all clever, but inte- 
rested by particular and personal views in the 
ruin of heretics.' All these requisites were united 
in the mendiciuit order of St. Dominic, and in 
their hands alone this terrible tribunal was placed. 
Every portion of that institution, its form, inten* 
Uon, and execution was the offspring of the evil 
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Spirit : it partook of hie character, and created all 
! misery and wretchedness that properly belong 
to him. 

" It was under the pontificate of Gregory IX„ 
t and in the year 1233, that Spain received the 
ne benefit which had been conferred on the 
south of France. It is remarkable that Spain, a 
country oi'er which it has for more than three 
centuries exercised an nnrelenting despotism, was 
that in which its first establishment was most 
firmly resisted, and where it was the slowest in 
taking root. Catalonia, Valencia, Aragon — all suc- 
cessively rose up in arms against it. In the thir- 
' teenth and fourteenth centuries the form of proce- 
dure against the accused was different from what it 
afterwards became ; but it was not till the reign of 
Ferdinand V. and Isabella, that the Inquisition 
assumed the peculiar form and character, which it 
aflerwurds maintained, even down to the period of 
its alxilition, under Joseph Buonaparte. You will 
be sorry to hear that Diego Dcza, the Dominican 
friar who so warmly espoused the cause of Co- 
lumbus, in the Dominican convent at Salamanca, 
was himself Inquisitor at Cordova; and such were 
the cruelties he practised, and the abuses of his 
authority, that the people rose up against him. 
He was tried ; and though the favourite of Ferdi- 
nand, having once been his confessor, yet tb« 
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crimes laid to his charge were so clearly proved 
that he was depneetl. Such is the imperfect stata 1 
of humaji virtue." 

■' And Columbus, sir," said Edward, " was Y. 
partizan in those actions ?" 

" We must not enquire too curiously into th« J 
opinions of that great man on that point. He I 
lived in an age when all religion consisted i 
very strong feeling of bigotry ; and sioee he wa* I 
never called upon to declare them, we may givtfil 
him the benefit of that silence." 

" What were the forms used, sir ?" 

" Deuunciation and secret impeachment. Thi*J 
is the most usual mode of proceeding in 
Inquisition in preference to thut of accusation. 
Anonymous denunciations are received with ihe 
same avidity, and acled upon precisely in the 
same manner as those given under the sanction of > 
a name ; and though by the constitution of the I 
holy office, an information upon oath subjects I 
the informer, if his charge prove calumny, to the 
some punishment which would have been inflicted 
upon the denounced, had he been condemned, 
yet the inijuisitors have in no instance awarded 
this punishment. Their policy being to encou- 
rage denuncialions, they soon found it e:ipedient 
to dispense with a law which would have rendered \ 
the holy office nearly idle. Denimciation \ 
never more frequent than at the approach of the " 
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Easter communion, when the confessors imposed 
a sacred duty upon their penitents, to dis- 
close all they had seen, heard, or learned, which 
either was, or appeared to be contrary to the Ca- 
tholic faith, or to the rights of the Inquisition. 
This abuse of what the Catholics call the sacra- 
ment of confession, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the basest tendencies of the human heart, was 
solemnly authorized, by the public reading, in all 
the churches, during two Sundays in Lent, of an 
ordinance to that effect, issued by the Inquisition, 
in which they denounced,on those who did not act 
up to this injunction, the most horrible canonical 
censures; a proceeding, as it has been justly ob- 
served, as unbecoming the place in which it was 
promulgated, as it was opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel. The consequence was, that many persons, 
recollecting certain loose or unguarded speeches, 
to which at the time they had attached no evil 
import, became uneasy at not having revealed 
them, made their confessors the confidant of these 
scruples, and they lost no time in transmitting 
them to the Inquisition. The nearest relations 
were not exempt from this horrible treachery. 
The husband and the wife, the father and the 
child, were mutually denounced ; for on these 
conditions alone absolution was procured. " 

*' father, how horrible I'' said Edward. 

" Horrible indeed, my son ; and this fact a, 



accounts for much of that low tone of morals and 
feeling which is obvious in Catholic countries. 
This iniquitouB tribunal had three sorts of prisons, 
public, intermediary, and secret. The public ones 
are those in which the holy office confines persons 
who, without being guilty of any crime against 
the faith, stand accused of some offence, the 
punishment of which belongs by privilege to, and 
is within the Jurisdiction of the Inquisition. The 
intermediary are destined for the reception of 
those servants of the holy office, who have com- 
mitted some crime, or have been guilty of some 
fault, in the exercise of their functions, without 
being suspected of heresy. The secret pi 
which we were not allowed just now to visit, wer^ 
those where heretics, or persons suspected of beinj 
heretics, were shut up ; and where they could hol^ 
no communication except with the judges of thS' 
tribunal. What renders these prisons truly tep- 
rible is, that no one ever enters them without be- 
ing eternally lost in public opinion. In Spain all 
kinds of infamy are inferior to this. In his own 
estimation and that of his countrymen, the galley- 
slave, condemned to wear iron on his limbs for 
life, is respectable, when compared with him, how- 
ever innocent, who has inhabited those dens of 
infamy and shame. What must have been the 
reflections, what the ironies of spirit, endured by 
the miserable being consigned to those abodes of 
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rse than death. During the winter monthe they 
I were fifteen hoars out of the twenty-fonr in utier 
■kness; for no prisoner was allowed to have 
I light after four o'clock in the afternoon, or before 
en in the morning : he was exposed to all the 
rigours of cold, in a retreat where the cheerful 
\ Uaze of a fire was never seen; and to aggravate 
I these bodily sufferings, he was conscious that his 
ne was blasted for ever. The minds of the un- 
happy prisoners, we are told, became a prey to an 
I inexpressible a deiection, that they settled into a 
hopeless and sullen despondency; a despair so 
fitrong and intense, that it is said the rack itself 
vas unable to rouse them out of it. I will not 
shock yon, my children, by a detail of the horrors 
of the torture. While it was inflicted in the most 
inhuman manner, two inquisitors and a secre- 
tary were present; which last peraon took down, 
not only all the forms of accusation, and all the 
answers made by the actUsefl ; but noted also 
every sigh, every tear, atad every exclamation of 
the prisoner : thus leaving;. Unconsciously, a re. 
I lord against themselves, that will no doubt'appear 
[ in that day, when we are told we must give ai* 
r Account of even every idle word." ' 

" How could human nature bear such inflic- 
r tions?" said Edward: it seems im possible. 

It is indeed wonderful ; and the mixture of 
C strength and weakness has sometimes excited in my 
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mind a deeper tribute of admiration than I have felt 
for those who never shrunk from the deadly pangs 
they were compelled to endure. We hear of 
those who, in the midst of unendurable pain, have 
recanted their religious opinions, yet Iwenty-four 
hours aftfir refused to sign that recantation. Thi) 
always has struck me as great cournge ; tor th^ 
have experienced the evil tbey yet venture aga&a>i 
to endure for truth's Eake. The instances of fortfr 
tude are at all times wonderful in the victims of 
the Inquisition, because the whole system is ad- 
dressed to the mind as well as the body. Before 
corporeal torture is inflicted, the accused are made 
to taste all the bitterness of mental anguish, and 
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all the sickness of h 
inflicted," 

" They must have 
sir. It cannot be e 
that led them to the 

" No, certainly not. 
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other motive, surel; 
fanatic love of truth 
of such crimes. 
When a man was 
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rest«d on a charge of heresy his estate was con- 
fiscated: when convicted, it was sold for the be- 
nefit of the Inquisition, whose retainers were paid 
out of it. Nothing was easier than a charge of 
heresy ; a crime always difficult to define and of 
very arbitrary construction. The inquisitors had 
always in their pay a set of miscreants, ready lo de- 
nounce any one pointed out to them; and in nine 
cases out of ten, the plunder to be obtained was 
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the prime, or rather sole motive of the prosecu- 
tion. They preyeated all improFement, and they 
banished knowledge from the kingdom ; and che- 
rished, in the ill-fated nation over which they 
tyrannised, the most odious of all vices — domestic 
treachery. Of them may we truly exclaim, in the 
language of Scripture ; ' O my soul, come not 
tbou into their secret; unto their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united. Their feet run to 
evil, and they make haste to shed innocent blood ; 
their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity 
and destruction are in their paths.' " 
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CHAPTER XI. 



now comfortably settled in lodgings, they 
set themselves seriously to sight-seeing. One of 
their favourite places of resort was the botanical 
garden, to which, by the letters of Dr. Curtis, they 
had a constant access. It is more frequented by 
gentlemen than ladies, in consequence of a regula- 
tion of which they were unable to understand the 
motive. Every lady on entering must throw aside 
her mantilla ; it is not sufficient to let it fall on her 
neck, it must bang on her arm. The Spanish la- 
dies consider this obligation as amounting to a pro- 
hibition : for the proper arrangement of a mantilla 
is no trifling or easy task, and not to be accom- 
plished without the aid of a mirror : she, therefore, 
rarely exposes herself to a discipline which might 
send her to the Prado with her mantilla awry. 

Such was their morning's amusement: and once 
they went to the theatre; where, necessarily, most 
of the wit of the play was lost upon them, though 
they had sufficient amusement in looking round 

e house, and remarking its arrangement, so dif- 
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ferent I'rom those of English theatres. The ladies 

in a part of the house by themselves, the places 

[ of which being of the highest price, they might af- 

I terwards go to any part of the house they liked. 

I This permiaaion was evidently acted on ; some 

1 going to apeak to their friends in the pit, others 

I reaching; no further than lobby, where they staid to 

I talk to their acquaintance. At the conclusion of 

the entertainment, the bolero was danced by two 

I Andalusian peasants, in their gay and glittering 

dresses; and this exhibition pleased them more 

than all the rest of the performance. 

In private houses they were often gratified by 
excellent mnsic ; not on the guitar, for in Madrid 
it was rarely to be heard ; but on the piano ; most 
I of the ladies playing very well. Their vocal 
powers are not considered bo good : they were dis- 
appointed in the Spanish singing. Italian songs 
were the voluntary choice of the fair musician ; but 
if requested they sang Spanish music. Their t«r- 
tulias, or evening parties, they found remarkably 
dull: such was their estimation of it, because they 
had enjoyed the pleasuresof a cultivated society in 
England : but the Spanish ladies were not Gensible 
of any thing wanting in their assemblies : those 
who were well known to each other met regularly, 
at a particular house selected for the evening ; 
talked, and played a little at carda, and separated 
eleven; no refreshment of any kind being 
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handed round, or thought of. Foreigners who had 
good introductions, received a general invitation 
to go to their house of an evening whenever they 
liked; but Spanish conversation was so little suited 
to English ideas and feelings, that Mrs. Delville and 
Ellen rarely mixed with them. The same objec- 
tion did not exist to appearing in public, and 
where there was any thing to be seen, they were 
certain to be found. Aft«r having visited the Pra- 
do every day for a week, they began to think that 
it was possible to bo weary even of that gay scene; 
and they graduaUy learned to prefer the more 
quiet walk of the Retiro. There, one day, they 
had the good fortune to see Ferdinand VII. walkini 
attended only by a valtl. 

Mr. Delville pointed him out, and all turned to 
look at the absolute king, 

"What!" said Ellen, " that stout gentli 
blue :■"' 

" Yes, even so ; that stout, jolly-looking genll«|*- 
man in blue, is Ferdinand VII. of Spain." 

" He has not such a very bad look, has he ?' 
said Ellen. " Look, how be ia laughing 

" It is said, and probably with truth, that hi$ 
real failing is in having no character at all; a cir- 
cumstance which has always left liim at the mercy 
of those counsellors, who were for the time being 
at the head of the government. He was most 
unfortunate in his early years, and in having 
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bad mother. To & king, the consequences, the mis- 
chiefs arising from a bad education, are irreparable. 
man in a lower condition of life bas some 
■ ohance of having a portion of its evil influence cor- 
Irected by those around him, and his own expe- 
^lience; a king, never. Truth arrives always 
l-dower at the foot of a throne than elsewhere; 
I. but at the throne of an ignorant monarch it never 
(Trives at all." 
On their return home, among other objects of 
P curiosity, they remarked upon the extraordinary 
thickness of the external doors of the houses at 
Madrid. 

" They are like the doors of a prison," said 
Frank. 
I "Yea," said Mr. Delville, "and the caution 
with which they open them confirms the resem- 
blance. When you ring at the door of a Spanish 
house, the answer to the bell is, ' Who is there ?' 
and the reply, literally, 'People of peace.'" 

" Yes, papa ; how astonished I was when we 
called at SenborMendoza's, to see tbem draw aside 
that little shutter in the great door, and look out 
and reconnoitre us; and even when this examina- 
tion had taken place, the porter seemed to hesitate 
in letting us in. What can this seemingly churlish 
I habit arise from ?" 

" In the first place, Ellen, none but the richest 
L people have houses to themselves. The ( 
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here, as in Paris and Edinburgh, are inhabited 
by different families : the porter, therefore, has 
more than one single interest to attend to. Bat 
after all, perhaps, the truest cause may be referred 
to the suspicions and feelings of personal in- 
security, which aie the oiTspring of political per- 
secution and religious inquisition." 

" The window-sh utters of the houses," said Ed« 
ward, " seem as massive as the doors." 

"Yes; and the glass is purposely so bad that 
one can see into a house from the opposite 
the street. Three piines are, however, always 
good glass, that the inhabitants may he able to see 
into the street. Insecurity and fear may claim 
these precautions, so happily unknown among oB,. 
in England." 

"These are, indeed, the circumstances," said Mri^ 
Delville, " that make us grateful for our wise lava, 
and the fair freedom we enjoy." 

After they had been some time in Madrid, and 
enjoyed the pleasant acquaintances which their 
letters of introduction procured them, a question 
arose among the young people, whether the Span- 
iards were a hospitable people. They could not 
agree in opinion, and they referred the decision tO 
their father." 

" Yes, or no, sir ?" said Edward. 

" It is not a question, I think, to be answered 
a monosyllable. During the acquaintance of man] 
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months you might not even eat a biscuit in the 
house of a Spaniard." 

" Then he is not hospitable," said Edward. 

" Softly," said his father; " draw no hasty con- 
clusions. Hospitality is not rigidly confined to 
eating and drinking. If you go with a Spaniard 

a bull-fight, a coffee-shop, or even a fancy ba- 
zaar, he insists upon paying every thing for you, and 
would be deeply offended if you were to refuse to 
permit him. He seeius always anxious to procure 
an opportunity of paying his money for you." 

" It is a drawn battle," said J^len : " he is lios- 
pitable after his own fashion, not after ours." 

" Very true. An Englishman would be very 
shy of paying even a small sum for a foreigner ; 
but he would ask him ten times to dinner, and lay 
out treble the amount to entertain him." 

" These are only different customs, papa," said 
Ellen : " I am sure the English are generous." 

" See !" said Edward, " she is colouring for her 
country." 

" Not blushing for it, at least," she answered. 

" I fear," said Mrs. Delville, " that the hospitality 
of the Spaniards, with regard to money, and which 
sometimes Jars against the nice, or, perhaps I should 
say, proud feelings of an Englishman, arise from 
a love of display. To this feeling the Spaniards 
in all ranks make great and lamentable sacrifices : 
B it confined i 
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to the women also; and influences, in a mournful I 
manner, their lives. Mental pleasures being denied I 
them, their chief object is to be admired. To ap 
pear in the Prado with a handsome mantilla, 
tine comb, and an expensive fan, they will submit I 
to the Beverest prifations at home. So that here, I 
as well as elsewhere, external splendour is nt 
dication of real affluence. 

"I have heard, since I have been here, of a I 
judge's widow and her four daughters, with as I 
income of eighty pounds a year, appearing every | 
Sunday on the Frado with new satin shoes, and I 
clean white kid gloves." 

'■ The gloves," said Ellen, laughing, " would last .1 
them a long time ; but as for the shoes, they must^ I 
I think, have been made of a piece of Penelope^ T 

"Certainly," said Mr.Delville, aa some Spanish 
ladies passed them, " certainly the mantilla is a 
very becoming dress, descending nearly to the 
waist in graceful folds behind, and drawn up 
a high comb, and fastened with those well-chosen 
omamenU on the forehead." 

" I waa told yesterday," said Mrs, Delville, "that 
there ore three distinctions of rank marked by the 
mantilla. The first is of blond, or lace ; that 
dicates a damsel of the first rank: the Bourgeois i 
have it of silk and luce, the lace in front, 

it behind : and the lower class have it whollj 
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Bilk, or Bilk trimmed with velvet. The price of 
the first rank of mantitfas varies from four and 
five to twenty pounds. Four pounds is not an 
uncommon price for a comb ; and a fan, I am as- 
sured, costs frequently twenty dollars." 

" In fact," said Mr. DelviJle, " hundreds who 
appear well dressed upon the Prado, live upon 
bread and grapes to enable them to make this out- 
ward appearance. Amongst the thousands to be 
Been there doily you will not find an ill-dressed 
person." 

" We shall be more charitable when we go home," 
said Mrs. Delville, " to the external finery of the 
English people. We shall think of the Prado, and 
blame them less. 

" Unhappily in England we cannot dine on 
bread and grapes. It is not there certainly that we 
can justly say, ^^H 

' Man waaU but little bcce bdow,' ^^H 

John Bull must have solid fare, as well as ex- 
ternal show : and he contrives to accomplish both; 
but too often at the expense of so much toil and 
anxiety, as destroys their enjoyment," 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Mr. Deltille bad gone out for a walk, and to r&- j 
mm some TiBita ; and there was no expectation of I 
his coming back for some hours; when, after a very | 
short absence, he again entered the room. 

"What brought you back, papa?" said Ellen; 
" we were just saying it was too hot for you," 

"Something that will give you pleasure to-mor- 
row : a nun is to take the veil, in the convent of J 
Comendadores de Calatrava. Would you like to I 
r« ^" i 

Mrs. Delville looked at Ellen : ber wishes were 
written on her countenance, and her mother smiled. 

" It will be an exciting and fatiguing ceremony. 
Let me recommend you to give up all idea of going 
to the Mendozas this evening; I must not expose | 
my English rose-bud to a too glaring sun." 

*' I will stay cheerfully, gladly," she said. " Will f 
Frank and Edward go with us ?" I 

" No, neitber of them wish it. I left them with I 
Padre Cabeza, enquiring about the bull-fight; and i 
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hardljr able to restraiii their transports, because 
one is finally fixed for next week. And now, adieu. 
How cool and comfoitable you look here; it is an 
absolute furnace out of doors !" and so saying he 
left them. 

Ellen was supremely happy : this was a pleasure 
to which she had been looking forward with as 
earnest a desire as her brothers felt for the bull- 
fight. It was a pleasure, indeed, mixed with pain ; 
which was not, however, the less attractive on that 
account. The sensations of pity and regret, in well 
ordered minds, are not without a soothing in- 
fluence; and we have a secret pleasure in finding 
ourselves capable of those tender sentiments. After 
a time, when her joy had leisure to subside, she 
began to feel an anxiety as to what she was to see : 
she remembered her mother had spoken of it as a 
mournful and afflicting spectacle. " Mamma," she 
said, " you will not like it so well as I shall : but 
tell me why you think it so sod." 

" I think it very sad, my dear, to see a young 
creature, at an age when she knows nothing of the 
world, and is incapable of judging of it if she did, 
renounce it, and all the kind affections of her 
nature for ever ; and condemn herself to a dull 
round of unmeaning superstition, and the maxims 
of a religion which fol-bids her to taste of the living 
waters at its source. The lives of saints must 
henceforth be lier only amusement : — and she will 
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either sink into dejection, and die young, oi 
filled with a vain enthusiasm, and heated religions 
zeal, which will bring no healing on its wing. " 

Ellen looked grave aft«r this account; but her I 
curiosity, though repressed, was still as lively as ' 
ever ; and the next morning she went with her pa- 
rents to the convent, in a flutter of expectation, in 
which the happy buoyancy of youth foresaw little 

The chapel of the convent was separated from i 
the other apartments by a wide iron grating ; 
wide that every thing which takes place on t 
other side is seen as distinctly as if there was 
separation whatever. The English party placed 
themselves close to this grating before the ceremony 
commenced. Ellen had read no romances, so lier 
ima^rioatinn was free from all the strange yet at- 
tractive influence they retain over the young mind: i 
her eyes, if they wandered from the grate, looked i 
round upon the gathering crowd with all the 
bUarity of thirteen ; while Mr. and Mrs. Delville, 
whose minds were not taken by surprise, and I 
whose good sense could com€ but to one conclusion 
on the subject, that of unmingled disapprobation, 
waited in quiet thought fulness for the commence- 
ment of the ceremony. 

At the appointed hour, the abbess entered the I 
room on the other side of the grating, accompanied I 
by all the nuns, and by several ladies, friends, and ] 



THE NOVICE, 

relatives of the novice. She lierself entered a mo- 
ment after, and icunediately knelt down, with her 
face towards the grating, so that they had a near 
and distinct view of her. 

She wae attired in the novice's robe of pure 
white, and wore a crown of flowers upon her head, 
Slie seemed scarcely more than sixteen. Her 
countenance was g'entle, sweet, and interesting. 
There was an expression of seriousness, though 
not of sadness, in her face ; and a skin fairer than 
usually falls to the lot of Spanish women, waa 
coloured with a fine carnation : the glow of youth, 
and health, and happiness was yet ling;ering on 
her cheeck, and connecting her with the world of 
light and freedom, about to close on her for ever. 
It was a most mournful sight. 

The administrator now entered the chapel, and 
placed himself in a chair close to where the Del- 
villes were stationed, and at the side of an opening 
in the grating of about a foot square. The novice 
then rose, and walking forward to the grating, pre- 
sented him with a paper, which he read aloud : 
this was the act of Tenunciation of all property 
then and for ever : and during this ceremony the 
novice retired and knelt as before, holding in her 
hand a long, lighted taper, with which the abbess 
presented her. 

The preparatory service then commenced, by 
reading and chanting : this, although moaotonous. 
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was pleasing aud impi'essive, according well with the 
solemDity of the scene that hud introduced it ; and 
in this serFice the novice joined with a. clear, sweet 
voice, in which nothing like emotion could be dis- 
tinguished. When this was concluded, the novice 
again rose, and advanced to the grating, and pro- 
nounced slowly and distinctly the three vows ihat 
separate her from the world, — -chastity, poverty, 
and obedience. 

Her voice never faltered, nor could the stight<> 
est change of countenance be perceived. Th« 
colour only seemed to be gradually forsaking her. 

The lady abijess, who stood close by her side, 
wept all ttie while. If euch tear could have told 
why it flowed, whiil a history might have been un- 
folded ! 

Indignation was the predominant feeling pro- 
duced in the mind of the Delvilles. 

When the vows, that could never be recalled:, 
had been pronounced by this misguided child, she 
stepped back, and threw herself prostrate upon 
the ground : this is the act confirmatory of her 
vows, symbolical of death, and signifying that she 
is dead to the world. 

The service was then resumed: a bell continued 

to toll slowly ; and the priest read, while the nuns 

who stood round their new-made sister, responded, 

" Dead to the world, separated from kindred, bride 

^^^Maven :" and the nun, who lies prostrate, is sup- 
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posed !it the aame lime to repeat to God in secret, 
the vows she has already pronounced aloud. 

Wlien this was concluded, a. slow organ-peal, 
and a solemn swell of voices rose, and died away : 
and the abbess then raised the nun from the ground, 
and embraced her ; &nd all ihe other nuns and lier 
relations also embraced her. There was no tear 
upon any cheek, except that of the abbess, whose 
face was so full of benignity, that it half reconciled 
those who looked at it to the fate of the young in- 
itiated, who had vowed obedience to her. 

When she had embraced every one, she f^ain 
knelt for a few moments, and then approached the 
grating along with the abbess; and ihe priest 
handed to the abbess, through the opening, the 
vestments of a nun. 

Then came the last act of the drama: the crown 
was lifted from her head, the black vestment was 
put on, and the girdle and the rosary ; and the 
black hood was drawn over her head. 

She was now a nun ; and she again embraced the 
I abbess and all the sisters. Still no tears wereshed, 
I but by the abbess, who continued to weep almost 
1 without ceasing to the very end. The countenance 
I of the young nun remained unmoved. The crown 
I was again placed upon her head, to be worn almost 
all that day ; the sacrament was administered, and 
■ last embrace by friends and relations ter- 
minated the scene. 
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Elleo seeing the calm and cheerful countenance 
of the young nan, and unable to apprecitae all she 
resigned, saw this affecting ceremony with more of 
interest than sadness. 

Mrs. Delville, on the contrary, was painfully 
affected, and was grateful when all was over. 

They had been permitted to hope that they 
might view the interior of the convent, nor were 
they disappointed ; even Mr. Delville was that day 
nUowed to accompany them. The portress, an 
old nun, and the priest led the way. It is 
one of the most complete in Madrid, and the best 
fitted up ; every nun is obliged to bring to its 
treasury a considerable fortune, and its accomods' 
tions are upon a scale of corresponding comfort. 
The arrangements for each nun consist in a small 
parlour, and sleeping room adjoining, and a small 
kitchen. 

The nuns do not eat in company. The dinners 
ure separately cooked ; and the whole is then car- 
ried to 3 public room where it is blessed, and 
again carried back to the separate apartment, 
where each are to dine alone. 

The little parlours of the nuns are plain and 
clean ; the walls white-washed, and the floors 
generally matted : but the room is without any 
(ire-place, and contains a table and two chairs. 
The beds are extremely small and hard : and upon 
the table in every dormitory there is a crucifi: 
M 2 
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Among other parta of the building they were 
i'«onducted to the chamber of the new-made nun. 
The bed was strewed with flowers, marigolds and 
dahlias ; and a, crown of jilly-flowera lay upon the 
pillow. Here every thing was new ; yet all would 
grow old along with the inmate. 

A new, bright lamp gtood upon the table. As 
Mrs. Delville looked at it, she could not avoid 
thinking of the silent inmate of the chamber, 
through the long, chill evenings of winter : it was 
a most painful contrast to a cheerful home. The 
heart of a mother could not view this picture un- 
touched, and she turned away in tears. 
. Ellen too was affected by the loneliness: of this 
she was able to judge; and went through the gal- 
lery with a duller step than that with which she 
had entered it. 

They again saw the unconscious nun ; for that 
day slie had the range of the convent. They saw 
her in the corridors and tlie garden : she looked 
quite happy. 

They returned home with spirits sobered, and 
with less cheerful hearts. 

Alter a long pause, Ellen asked if the nuns 
.were unhappy ; whether they were compelled to 



" In a certain sense," said her father, " they are 
compelled ; that is, they are studiously shown one 
Bide of facts, and that the most attractive and 
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pleasing. A young girl enters a conyent as a 
novice at fifteen and sixteen: this requires litUe 
persuasion : the scene is new, and therefore not 
without its pleasures. 

"Mothers, sisters and friends are occasionally 
seen ; and no vow prevents a return to the world. 
During the nuvitiateshe forms attachments among 
the nuns, who exert themselves to please her. 
The attractions of the world are not presented, 
and she therefore does not feel them to be attrac- 
tions. In the meanwhile the priests and confessors 
have been labouring to impress her with the notion 
of the excellence of a religious life, its pure enjoy- 
ments in this world, and its certain and great 
rewards in another ; and these at^uments are ac- 
companied by strictures upon the vexations of life, 
and the litlle happiness in the world. 

"Such reasoning naturally produces its effect J 
upon the mind of a young person who has nevera 
known the world, and who is daily told by thflj^ 
nuns how happy they are. 

"There is also a certain eclat in taking the veil,,l 
very captivating to a young mind ; and all thess-V 
things considered, it is not surprising that when 1 
the novitiate expires, there should be nothing ter- 
rible, or even affecting, in taking the veil. What 
are the vows to the buoyant youth and happy ig- 
of sixteen ? She looks forward to the 
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future being like the past^ and every body joins to 
assist this delusion. But time brings a change : 
and heaven alone knows the broken hearts which 
the cloistered walls enclose. They are reserved 
for the day when all secrets shall be disclosed.'* 




The Delfilles who were looking forward to an ejbm 
cureion to Andalusia, and who had now prettjrl 
well satiated themBelves with the novelties of 
Madrid, resolved to employ the intervenmg week 
before the bull-tight would take plaee, in seeing 
the Escurial. This fumouH monaatery is situated 
in the middle of the ascent of the chain of mouih;— 
tains whifh t£rminate Old Castjlle. J 

Philip II. has been compared to Louis XI., and J 
the choice which he made of this steep and gloomy 
situation seems an apt picture of his dark and 
savage mind. His memory howeveris respected at 
the convent, where he in perpetually colled the holy ■ 
founder, where his ashes are deposited, and where I 
his image constantly meets the eye. He built and'il 
endowed in it consequence of a vow made the day 9 
he gained the battle of St. Quentin, at which how»^ 
ever Philip was not present. 
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'Sir," said Edward, "as they advanced to tlie 
front of the edifice, " did we not hear something 
of St Lawrence baring inspired the idea of this 

" No, not exactly that, Edward. The battle 
of St. Quentin was gained ou St. Lawrence's day, 
and therefore this building was dedicated to him. 
This saint ia reported (how truly I know not) to 
have endured martyrdom, by being fried on a 
gridiron ; and this culiniary instrument is to be 
seen, I am told, impressed upon the doors, win- 
dows, altars, and sacerdotal habits : the whole 
structure, indeed, represents one huge firobdignag 
gridiron," 

The building is quadrangular, with the princi- 
pal front to the west, behind which a mountain is 
seen. The opposite side, which faces Madrid, 
takes the form of the shortened handle of a gridiron 
reversed, and the four feet are represented by the 
spires of four little square towers, which rise above 
the angle. Its form haa not permitted the archi- 
tect to make the moat of its vast extent: there is 
nothing mt^nificent in the architecture. It has 
rather the serious simplicity befitting a convent, 
than the splendid elegance which announces the 
residence of a great monarch. The front, to the 
west, alone has a fine portal, formed by large co- 
' lumns of the Doric order, half sunken in the wall ; 
md on each side are two great doors of noble 



THE CONVENT AND THE COURT. 

This principal entrance is never opcstfl 
for tbe king;s of Spain and the princes of ibtrn 
blood, except on two solemn occasions : when 
thev come for the first time to the Eacurial, and 
when their remains ai'e deposited there, in the 
vault that awaits them. As they stood looking at 
these closed gales, Mr. Delville said : " These 
gates may stand for the emblems of life and eter- 
nity ^ which, for the children of kings as well as the 
meanest mortals, open but once, and immediately 
close again for ever." 

When the court is not at the Eacurial it resem- 
liles only a vast convent, inhabited by two hun- 
dred monks, under the inspection of a prior. On 
the arrival of the court, the convent is transformed 
into a palace, the monks are banished to the 
apartments in the south and west aides, and the 
principal cells become the habitations of the royal 
family and the courtiers. The king himself has 
his in the narrow space that forms the handle of 
the gridiron. Philip II. seems to have wished to 
make this a retreat where sovereign greatness 
might retire, to hide itself beneath the shade of 
altars, and become familiar with the tomb ; and 
his successors, faithful to his vow of humility, still 
content themselves with the same humble habitt 
tion. 

They went into the church to visit the tombs o 
Charles V. and his son, Philip II. These t 
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I sovereigns are on their knees, and seem to bow 
their majesty before the King of kings. They oc- 
cupy the fore-part of a kind of open chamber, 
lined with black marble, by the aide of the altar. 

" There is something," said Mr. Delville, " at 
once solemn and grand in these two monuments. 
While we contemplate them we seem to feel more 
sensibly the vain insignificance of human great- 
ness, and the abyss in which it is, sooner or later. 
fallowed up. These reflections come home to 
as with more force, when applied to two sove- 
reigns who, during their lives, disturbed the world 
with their ambition, and are now conquered by 
the only law they could not evade." 

In the two vestries Mr. Delville stopped to con- 
template some masterpieces of painting ; but the 
young people were loo young to value or enjoy 
them. They descended into the pantheon, to visit 
the royal sepulchre. It was impossible to repress 
a feeling of religious awe as they entered the vault. 
A few rays of half-extinguished light, with diffi- 
culty penetrate this cold abode. By the flicker- 
ing light cast by the flambeau, they saw, opposite 
the entrance, an altar and a crucifix of black mar- 

' ble, on a pedestal of porphyry. The rest of the 
apartment corresponds to this melancholy mag- 
nificence. The cases which contain the bodies 
of the kings and queens are placed on each side 
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the altar, in three stories, and in different com- I 
partments, formed by five fluted pilasters of mar- 1 
ble. The cases are of bronze, simple, yet noble 
their fonn. The pantheon is not yet full, hut tha 1 
empty cases are ready to receive their deposits. 

" A salutary, but terrible lesson for kings," said I 
their old grey-headed gfuide. 

" A lesson to us all," said Mr. Delville. " The 1 
silent tomb awaits each of us, though its precise 
situation may not be thus marlced out to us." 

As they again mounted into upper air, Edward 
refreshed himself, for his past penance in visiting j 
the vaults, by inveighing against all subterrune- I 
ous burial-places. 

" Why," said Ellen, " what do yon mean i 
burials must be under the earth." 

" True, it is under the earth I wish to lie — some \ 
of the green hillocks of our church-yards — not un- 
der a huge stone, or piled in cases as they are be- 
low." 

" Do not distress yourself," said Frank. " I do 
not think, Ned, you are likely to have a place in 
the pantheon of the Escurial." 

■' No," said Ellen ; " this shall be his fate :— 

' To fair Fidele'a grassy tomb, 

Soft maids and village-hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earlieai bloom, 
And ri£e all llie breathing spring. 



I TOWN. 



' The red-breaat aft, at evening hours, 
ShaJl kiudl]' lend hie liltlc aid, 
Wilh hoary moBS nod galheted flowers. 
To dflcit the ground where thou art lai 



1 



' What do you think of that Edward ? Will 
I that please your upper-air ta^te ?" 

" So well," he said, " that I was just thinking 
I should like to look up, and enjoy Buch an even- 

r as you describe." 

" Edward must he a farmer," said Frank. " How 
he 18 ever to live in cities I do not know. When 
he comes of age, and takes possession of my 
grandfather's farm, we shall see him commuting 
the fanners' rents into a daily oifering of cowslips 
and primroses." 

"A town!" said Edward, utterly regardless of 
their raillery. " Do not talk to me of towns ! 
I shall be a traveller. I could not breathe in a 
town. I feel half suffocated at the idea," 

" That is because you have just come out of 
the pantheon. Come with me, and refresh yourself 
with a sight of the library," said his father. 

The library of the Escurial is more remarkable 
for its selection than its extent. It has a mre col- 
lection of Greek and Arabic manuscripts. Over 
the different sciences are allegorical paintings, 
which indicate the subject of which each division 
or compartment of books treat. Above the books, 
which treat of theology, is a painting of the Coun- 
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cil of Nice. Mathematical works are indicated 
by the death of Archimedes at the siege of Sy 
cuse. Nothing could exceed the alfability and 
politeness of the monks, or the pleasure they 
seemed to take in obliging. They passed i 
after an examination of all the other wonders 
the Escarial, which did not, however, excite much 
interest; for it is astonishing how little gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones have the power of giving 
jiratifi cation. We wonder, indeed, at 8uch prodi- 
gality of riches; but our astonishment is without 
interest, and we are content to recur to humbler 
objects. 

It was not so with the paintings and the frescos. I 
Mr, and Mrs. Delville were never weary of ad- I 
miring them, though the young people could not 
enter into their merit. 1 

But there were other curiosities, of which the 
monks were yet more proud, the tanta forma, ox 
sacred wafer, marked with three streaks of blood, 
in miraculous confirmation of the doctrine of ' 
troiisuhslantiation. They were also shown an ' 
earthen pitcher, one of those which contained the ■ 
water turned into wine. Mr. Delville took it up 
and examined it with scrupulous attention, but he . 
set it down again, politely refraining from any ex- ' 
pression of his feelings. Edward was too well 
bred not to follow his example. He took the 
pitclitir, examined it, and set it down again. 
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INCREDULITY AND KINDNESS 



only looking' with some latent significance as tie 
bowed to the friar, and followed his father. Frank 
and Ellen still remained. The good-natured 
monk, who thought that they also might like to 
look at it, held it towards tbent, A laugh revelled 
in Fronk'a eye, but was checked l>y Ellen's gentle 
remonstrance. " He is an old man, Frank." Her 
brother felt himself wrong, and he stood patiently 
to look at it : but the father had read the feelings 
of both. He gave a kind and cordial blessing to 
Ellen ; and as he removed the vase from Frank's 
reach, he smiled ; but it was a smile of perfect 
kindness ; and Frank was sorry that he had not 
reined in his wandering spirits. 

They returned that evening to Madrid, and re- 
tained an impression of awe rather than of interest, 
in the gloomy convent. It was long before Ed- 
ward forgave their visit to the pantheon. 

It was now Wednesday ; the bull-fight was not 
to take place till the Monday following: they had 
still time to see Toledo, the metropolitan of Spain. 
The ladies, however, seemed indisposed for the 
journey ; the heat was too oppressive for so hurried 
an excursion : and at length it was settled, that 
Mr. Delville and Edward should go alone, and be 
back by Monday. Frank was willing to remain ; 
and they were glad that it was his choice. Before 
the sun arose on the Thursday morning, the two 
travellers were on the road to Toledo. 
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The first day Frank had no fears, but the next, ] 
a vague thought came over his mind, that they I 
might be too late, and that, in consequence, they 
would miss the bull-fight. This idea was bo clia- 
appointing to him, that he was but dull company; 
and when Saturday came, and the hour he had 
thought proper to fix in his own mind for their re- 
turn, passed away, lie sat down by Ellen, so utterly 
desparing, that she could not help smiling, though I 
she was careful not to let him see her. " Your I 
fears are all vain," she said ; " I know papa would | 
make every exertion rather than disappoint you ; 
and then there is Edward, whose heart is as intent | 
on this murdering concern as your own ; and I 
would rather travel all night than be too late for { 
to-morrow." 

" But Edward is a philosopher, and I^— " 

■' Am not one, I suppose you would say, Frank," 
said his mother: " and, indeed, after the doleful 
dumps you have been in these last three days, I 
confess I think you cannot fairly lay claim to that \ 
distinction." 

"There !" said Ellen, as the clatter of a mule's | 
hoof suddenly ceased on the pavement ; " there 
they are ! Edward first, and papa more soberly," 

She was right; her brother was in the room a , 
second afterwards, but too hot to be kissed, or even | 
shook by the hand : glowing crimson were cheeks. 
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forehead, and eyes ; and panting and breathless hi! 
threw himself on the sofa. 

" My dear boy," said his mother, takinor the hot 
hand, "you alarm me : hare something to drink; 
but it must be warm : a cup of chocolate; and lie 
down." 

But no: EdwBJ^ was quit* well, and strong, 
only dry and thirsty; and the heat so terrible; for 
he had ridden too fast to hold an umbrella. 

An hour afterwards, in came Mr. Delville him- 
self, comparatively cool, and apjieajing as pale as 
Edward liwked flushed. He looked at his son 
with alarm ; there was no diminution of the crim- 
son hue on his skin, and he now began to complain 
of his head, Mr, Delville insisted on the chocolate 
being taken, and his fairly undressing and going to 
bed : this proposal was now less distasteful to him 
than it had been. His mother had not been unmind- 
ful of the increasing fever : hot water was prepared, 
and she had his feet put into it; and cold vinegar 
cloths, very well wrung, applied to the top of his 
head. In half-an-hour, these I'emediea were suc- 
cessful. The hot, red skin, became soft and moist ; 
and he was soon asleep upon his mattress, looking 
pale and ejtbausted, but totally free from any 
symptom of illness. 

It was astooishing, that during the hour of sus- 
pense about Edward, the bull-fight never once 
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crossed Frank's mind : it was a circumstance re- j 
marked by every one bat himseir, and endeared 1 
him yet more to his family. 

By tea-time, Edward was able to join them ; ■ 
no other indication of his past imprudence than a i 
total loEs of colour. 

" Edward," said hit; mother, " your pale cheekl 1 
,tre really grateful to my eyes. What induced yo4 J 
to ride so hard ?" 

"We were detained for mules, till the snn wasj 
too hot to ride in comfort; and I thought, if I gal>i 
lopped over the ground I should get in (juickerij 
and experience less inconvenience. I had no idea.* 
of the effect heat might have." 

"I hope it will be a caution to you," said his 
Father. " Many a man has lost his life from a less 
exciting cauee. I was most seriously alarmed when 
I 6rst saw you." 

" Now, papa," said Ellen, " we are quite anxious ' 
to bear about Toledo. Did not we decide wisely 
not to go there?" 

" I did not tliink so, Ellen, when I saw the | 
Cathedral: we were told it had no rival but that | 
of Seville. AH the cathedrals I have ever seen , 
shrink into insignificance before this grand 
ject. The interior is four hundred and eight feet ] 
long, and two hundred and six feet wide. The j 
height of the aisles is one hundred and sixty feet. 
The columns that run along the aisles are forty- 
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eight feet round. There are sixty-eight painted 
windows, and one hundred and fifty-sis marble 
and porphyry pillars. But this will not give you 
an idea of the solemn and inexpressible grandeur 
of it as a whole : it almost seemed a fit reception 
for the Deity. We saw, aJso, many relics, and a 
profusion of gold and sUver, and precious stones ; 
wlitch made no other impression on me than regret 
at so injudicious a use for so much wealth. While 
we remained I went twice a-riay to the Cathedral ; 
the more 1 contemplated its vastness, its immensity 
and grandeur, the more I was lost in astonishment, 
that it should be the work of man. Time has no 
effect on such a structure, but to hallow it" 

" Oh ! papa," said Ellen, " I wish, oh, how I 
wish we had gone with you !" 

" You may yet have an opportunity i we shall 
return to Madrid from the south, and I am most 
anxious to enjoy the pleasure of a second view with 
your mother." 

" I'hank you, papa : then Frank and I will go 
also : but you know, we are to question you till 
you are weary. Wliat did you do the first day ?" 

" We went," said Edward, " to a tertulia ; such 
a stupid concern: a little talk, a little card -playing, 
Bome cold water, and farewell to you." 

Mrs. Delville laughed. " So you cannot recon- 
cile yourself to the cold water ?" 

" No, not even with those sugar-loaves ii 
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" But, papa," reiterated Ellen, " what was your 
.1 impression of the city ?" 

" That past magni licence, my dear, and present 
poverty, are written in legible characters in every 
part of it. It is impossible to walk a step in 
Toledo, or to turn the eye any where, without per- 
ceiving ruins in every direction. The remains of 
former grandeur, and the indication of present 
decay, are present every where. The Alcayer, that 
immense pile, once the residence of Moora, and 
subsequently of the kings of Spain, forms one 
comer of the city. The irregular and picturesque 
line of buildings, at least one half of them con- 
vents, each with its tower, and terrace, and hanging- 
garden, stretches along the summit of the hill 
towards the west ; and mingled with them are the 
remains of the Roman walls that once entirely en- 
closed the city ; parts of it are still perfect. 

"Toledo contained two hundred thousand in* 
habitants ; now they do not exceed sixteen or 
seventeen thousand : but throughout this progres- 
sive decay, the convents and churches, the priests 
and the friars, have continued in undiminished 
numbers. Bigotry and fanaticism, nowhere ex- 
ert so powerful an influence as at Toledo. The 
geographical position of Toledo is highly favourable 
to the success of priestcraft ; for, with sufficient r&- 
sources in the territory that lies along the Tagua, 
N 2 
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and with iio passable road or navigation of any kind 
to otber towns, the inhabitn.nt3 have scarcely any 
intercourse with strangers; none whatever with 
foreigners, The franciscan and mendicant frian 
receive a marked obeisance from all they meet; 
every shop has its patron saint to bless its gains; 
and it is but fair to odd, that the more strict and 
self-denying conduct of the clergy maintain these 
good dispositionB in the people. Every thing and 
every person in Toledo is purely Spanish ; it has 
no foreign mixture whatever. We visited of course 
the manufactory for steel arms. The Toledo blade 
has" long been famous. It is a building of _ex- 
traordinary extent, comprising within itself, the 
workmen, foi^es, and every portion of the es- 
tablishment. The blades are polished on a wheel 
of walnut-wood, and are very beautiful specimens 

'■ Thank you, papa,' said Ellen. " It is de- 
liglitful to hear all these details from one who 
has just seen them : but is this all ; have you 
nothing more to tell me ?" 

" Nothing more ; and I have been talking in- 
cessantly for this last hour." 

" How many swords do they make, papa, in a 
year?" 

" Not more than eight thousand ; and only 
lifly workmen are employed to complete them. 
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I'his manufacture, like every other, is on the J 
decline," 

" Tlie has-beens are a. large and flourishing ' 
lamily in Spain," observed Frank. 

" Tliey are," said his father. " It is a subject of ( 
deep regret that it should be so : but there was | 
one establishment al Toledo, that is in actual es- 
istence, and that pleased me exceedingly. It is 
collie for girls, chiefly the children of offics 
and individuals in government-officcB. They are 
well educated in every useful and ornamental 
branch of education ; and here they may remain. ■ 
all their lives, at the charge of government, if they I 
neither marry nor choose to go into a convent I 
By a fundamental rule laid down by the founder, \ 
(Lorenzana,) a small dowry is given to every one 
that marries ; but nothing is given to those who 
go into a convent. When we visited the insti- 
tution, there were twenty-seven yonng ladies ; ten 
had married the year before : and there was no J 
disposition, no allurement held out, even in Toledo, j 
to a. monastic life, because no profit would be I 
acquired by it. Nothing explains more clearly ■ 
the self-interested motives which induce so many 
young persons to bury themselves for life in a 
nunnery. And now, Ellen, I think my budget is 
closed. The boys have gone oif to your mother to 
talk over their dear bull-light ; and lam tired : I 
think I shall go to bed." 
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''Good-night, papa. Do not leave your door 
open, or Frank will wake you before your first 
sleep is out. 

< In yain these dangers past, your doors you dose. 
And hope the bahny blessings of repose.' " 



THE BULL-F 



CHAPTER XIV. 



In the maming of the day appointed fot this sight, 
it was astonishing how calmly Ellen eat her break- 
fast, and how impossible Edward and Frank found 
it to eat any. 

" Frank," said Ellen, very seriously, " pray eat I 
something : you will never be able to go through I 
the day without it. There, take some ham and I 
Rome chocolate, as Edward has the wisdom to do, ^ 
or you will be ill." 

" We shall he in the shade, papa says," Frank ' 
replied. 

"I was not thinking of the sun. But — there is I 
the trumpet. Yes, down they both go. Edward 
has taken his sandwich in his hand," 

Mr, Delville laughed. 

" No had plan. But, Ellen, give me some bis* I 
cuits: T will put them in my pocket. And i 
let us be off. Every sound of that instrument 1 
makes those foolish boys, like high-mettled horses, J 
eager tt> atari." 

Tiey set off, and arrived in excellent time, : 
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the capital seats prepared for them by a friend, so 
)upied by their own joyous feelings, as scarcely 
to observe the general joy of others. The bull- 
G(rht is the national game of Spain, and the lox'e 

' of the Spaniards for this spectacle is almost be- 
yond belief. No frequency of repetition deadens 
tiieir delight When they had taken their seats in 
a frant row, and had leisure to look round, the 
speclacle was most imposing. The whole amphi- 
theatre, said to contain seventeen thouiiand per- 
sons, was 6Jled in every part, round and round, 
and from the ground to the ceiling ; carrying the 
mind hack to antiquity, and to ' the butcheries of 
a Roman hohday.' 

After awhile, the people began to be impa- 
tient, and shouts of "El toro!" (the hull!) were 
heard in a hundred quailers; and soon after, a 
flourish of Immpetg and drums announced thai 
tlie spectacle was about to commence. This cre- 
ated total silence — one of the results of intense 
interest; and even the motion of the ladies' fans 
ceased fur a time. 

First entered the chief magistrate of the city, 
on horseback, preceded by two atguals, or coa- 

I stahles, and followed by a troop of cavalry, who 
immediately cleared the arena of every one who 
had no business there. Next an official entered 
on foot, who read an ordinance of the king, 
commanding the fight, and requiring order to be 
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kept. Tliese ceremonieB having been gone through, 
the ntagistrate and cavalry retired, leaving th« I 
arena to the two picadores, who entered at the s 
moment. 

They are clothed after the ancient manner of ^ 
Uie Spaniards; and fastened down, as it were, 
to their saddles, wait for him, anned with lon^ 
lances. They station themselves on different sides 
of the arena, about twenty yards from the door 
at which the bull enters. The moment the bull 
appeared, a deafening shout arose, but it was suc- 
ceeded by perfect silence. The picadorea gene- 
rally open the scene; but this depends much 
upon the disposition of the bull, his courage, tern* 
per, and strength. The bull frequently rushes upon 
tliem ; and, if undaunted by the thrusts of the 
lance he receives, be still presses on to the at- 
tack, shouts of applause ring the air, and plea- 
sure then becomes enthusiasm; but if the animal 
be pacific and cowardly, and runs round the circle, 
avoiding his persecutors, hisses and blows salute 
him on every side. They disdain to attack him 
with men and horses, and ttiey call loudly for the 
dogs. 

Great dogs, kept for the purpose, are then let 
loose upon him, who seize him by the neck and 
ears. The animal now finds the use of his natu- 
ral weapons. The dogs, thrown fiercely into the 
air, fail stunned, and sometimes lacerated, on the 
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ground: they rise again, renew the combat, and 
commonly end by overthrowing their adversary, 
who then perishes ignobly. 

Attached to the mane of the bull is a crimson 
ribbon, which it is the great object of the picador to 
seize, that he may present it as a trophy to the 
lady he most admires. Sometimes - this ribbon 
has been torn off at the very moment that the bull 
closed upon the picador. 

The lirst bull that entered the arena was a bad 
bull, and quickly dispatched. The second was a 
fierce bull of Navarre, from which place the best 
bulls are said to come. He paused only for a mo- 
ment, and then instantly rushed upon the nearest 
picador, who wounded him in the neck ; but the 
bull disregarding this, thrust his head under the 
hoi'se'a belly, and threw both him and his rider 
upon the ground. The horse ran a little way, 
but, encumbered with trappings, he fell ; and the 
bull, disregarding for a moment the fallen pica- 
dor, pursued the horse, and pushing at him, 
broke the girths, and disengaged the animal ; 
which, 6nding itself at liberty, gallopped round 
the arena — a dreadful spectacle, covered with 
l^re, and its entrails trailing upon the ground. 
At this sight Frank, a brave yet most comi>a»- 
Bionate-hearted child, gave a sort of shout, and 
turned so deadly white, that Mr. Delville thought 
he would have fainted. But Frank, though half 
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broken-hearted with pity, was too manly to give 
way ; his youthfUl chest heaved ; but he struggled 
with the sudden passion of tears, and he strug- 
gled successfully. His eiforts were aided by the 
divereion given to his thoughta, by tlie loud and, 
repeated shouts from the eager spectators. The 
bull was now engaged with the chulos, who showed 
great dexterity in shaking their cloaks in his face, 
and diverting his attention from the fallen picador. 
The bull having overthrown the second pico 
.ind killed the horse, the impatient crowd v 
now anxious for fresh actors to come upon the 
scene, and they signified their inclinations by a mo- 
notonous clapping of hands and beating of sticks. 

The banderilleros then entered. Their business 
is to throw darts into the neck of the btdl ; and in 
order to do this, they are obliged to approach with 
great caution, and to be ready for a precipitate re- 
treat ; because it sometimes happens that the bull, 
irritated by the dart, disregards the cloak, which 
the banderillero throws down to cover hia retreat, 
and closely pursues the aggressor. One bande- 
rillero was so closely pursued by the bull of Na- 
varre, that he saved himself only by leaping over 
the bull's neck. The actual danger, however, is 
scarcely so great as it appears to the spectator to 
be, because the bull makes the charge with hig 
eyes shut. 

The danger of the picador, who is thrown upon 
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THE MATADOR. 

tlie ground, is much greater; because, having 
made the charge, the bull then opens his eyes, and 
or the picador is only saved by the ad- 
dress of the chulos, who divert the attention of 
llie victors. 

Generally the banderilleros do not make their ap- 
pearance until the bull appears by bis movements 
to decline the combat with the picadors ; which 
he shows by scraping the ground with his feet, 
and retiring. 

When the people are tired of the banderilleros, 
and wish to have a fresh bull, they signify their 
impatience in the usual way ; and the signal is 
then given for the matador, whose duty is to kill 
the bull. The matador is in full court dress, and 
carries a scarlet cloak over his arm, and a sword 
in his hand ; the former be presents to the bull, and 
when it rushes forward, he steps aside and plunges 
his sword into the animal's neck ; at least so he 
ought to do, but the service is a dangerous one, 
and the matudor is frequently killed. Sometimea 
it is impossible for the matador to engage upon 
equal terms a very wary bull which is not much 
exhausted. 

This was the sixth bull turned out on this occa- 
sion ; it was an Andalusian bull, and was both 
wary and powerful. Many times the matador 
attempted to engage him, but without success : he 
wa« constantly on the watch, always disregarding 
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the cloak, and turning quickly round upon the ma- 
tador, who was frequently in imminent danger. 

At length the people were tired of this linger- 
ing combat, and seeing no prospect of its ending, 
called for the semi-luna, an instrument with which 
a person skulks behind, and cuts the ham-strings 
of the animal : tliis the bull avoided a long time, al- 
ways turningquickly round; and even afl:«rthiscruel 
operation was performed, he was still a dangerous 
enemy, fighting upon his knees, and even purauing 
the matador. The moment the bull falls, he is 
struck in the spinal marrow with a small stiletto; 
folding doors, opposite to those by which the bull 
enters, are thrown open, and three mules, richly 
caparisoned and adorned with flags, gallop in. 
The dead bull is attached by a hook to a chain, 
and the mules gallop out, trailing the bull behind 
them, this is the work of a moment : the door 
closes, there is a new flourish of trumpets, and 
another bull rushes on the arena. This animal 
proved himself a perfect master of the science : 
he rushed first at one picador and then at another, 
and overthrew both the horses and their riders; 
killing both horses, and wounding one of the 
picadores. 

Two fresh picadores immediately appeared, and 
these he served in a precisely similar way : but 
the overthrow was more tragical ; one of the horses 
and his rider were raised fairly into the air. 
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the horse falling so as to crush the rider between 
its body and the fence, he was killed on the spot. 

The bull was now master of the arena; he had 
cleared it of men ; three horses lay dead, and be 
Btood in the midst lashing his tail, and looking 
round for another enemy. This was a time to 
observe the character of the people. When the 
unfortunate picador was killed, in place of a 
general exclamation of horror, and loud expree- 
sions of pity, the universal cry was, ' How 
coun^eous thai bull is!' The whole scene pro- 
duced the most unbounded delight. The greater 
the horror the greater the shouting, and the more 
vehement the expressions of satisfaction. Not a 
single female averted her head, or betrayed the 
slightest symptom of wounded feeling. 

When this last hull was dispatched, the people 
immediately rushed on the arenas and the carcass 
was dragged out amid the most deafening shouts. 

Such was the conclusion of this memorable pas- 
time. The impression it left upon the English 
party was one of unqualified disgust and loathing. 

Edward was indignant at its cowardice. " The 
bull," he said, " has no chance whatever : he is op- 
posed successively by fresh men and fresh horses ; 
and when all these are baffled, they basely cut his 
ham-Btrings, and even then the noble animal keeps 
them at bay. I am an entire convert to Ellen's 
opinion : all my sympathy is for the bull." 
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"I agree with you perfectly," said his father; 
"if liberty was given to a bull that showed courage i 
and resolution, the animal on two legs and the 
one on four would be more on a par ; but as i' 
now arranged, il is merely a protracted slaughter, 
appealing only to the more brutal feelings of our I 

"There was one moment, however, sir," said 
Edward, " when I was almost carried away by the 
general enthusiasm, when those thousands of per- 
sons rose by one general impulse, and expressed 
simultaneously their intense interest; what a. col- 
lection of human faces that moment presented !" 

" It was a fine spectacle, Edward, more imposing 
than the most crowded theatre could ever present; 
but stilt what was its object i* — the peril and eventual 
death of their fellow-creatures, in a most brutal 
pastime. There was no regret, nor loathing ; 
there was any remembrance of the picador, it was i 
only to despise hia want of skill. These shows 
are a. lively representation of the gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions of the Romans. " 

" But, sir," said Edward, " we have our 
own fights, have we not, that are much con- 
demned ?" 

" We have ; but there is a wide distinction be- 
tween the ring, aa it is called, in England, and the 
bull-fights of Spain. I disapprove of them highly ; 
but they are not open to the same censure as the 
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favourite sport of Spain. In England, two per- 
sons ore pitted against each other, as nearly equal 
in talent as possible. There are rules and regula- 
tions of the strictest kind, most rigidly adhered to, 
which preserve the strictest impartiality; any in- 
fraction of them, any suspicion of unfair play, 
exposes the parties, even in that low scale of 
morality, to shame and contempt ; consequently, 
no low cunning or revengeful feeling is excited 
or encouraged. When one man is overcome the 
thing is over; a succession of fresh men are not 
brought in to triumph over the conijueror ; all is 
fair and upright in their proceedings with each 
other ; and in England, among high and low, there 
is a very general and strong feeling against every 
species of unfair play. 

" Boxing, no doubt, leads to many evils, and h 
tlierefore most deeply to be censured ; but it appears 
to me that it causes infinitely less harm than horse- 
races, where every species of iniquity and fraud is 
secretly committed; and yet there is nothing to lix 
or shock the public eye." 

On their arrival at home, Frank ran to Ellen, 
and expressed all the horror with which the spec- 
tacle had inspired him. " Oh !" he said, " if you 
had but seen the horses!— but no, you could not 
have borne it ; I myself was sick !" 

"And how did the ladies bear it P" said Ellen. 

"I do not know; I never looked at them: the 



stage fixed all iny attention : but I think papn said I 
they liked it" 

"Poor Frank!" said his aistfir; " you look sick | 

" How disappointed I am !" be continued. 
" Wben the bull ran on the stage, I was delighted ; 
and even when I saw tlie picador ride at him, I 
did not anticipate any thing so shocking : but the 
bull did not care for the lance, and he rushed at 
the horse; and the poor creature snorted, and I 
opened its nostrila, and its large eyeballs stared ; f 
and, though you know horses make no noise, i 
looked in such agony! and then that horrible 
wound! oh, it was too shocking!" 

" And the rider," said hia sister, deeply in- 
terested. 

" He escaped, though a little hurt : but there 
was another bull that actually threw horse and 
rider into the iwr ; and down they came. The man 
lay quite still, and papa says that he was dead : 
he did not move when they took him away. Was 
it not shocking ?" 

"Very shocking, I think," said Ellen: "but I 
am not so surprised as you are, because mamma 
told me how much cruelty was used towards the 
poor bulls; and that made me dislike to see this 
exhibition." 

They were soon afterwards called to tea ; iind 
the subject was discussed by all. 
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," said Mr. Delville, "that 
lurage that ferocious delight 
in blood and cruelty with which the Spaniards 
may justly be reproached. The Inquisition and 
the bull-fights could only be cherished in the nine- 
teenth century by them : both faave had a bad in- 
fluence on the country. No one seemed to feel 
any thing disagreeable in the spectacle. Neither 
men nor women seemed to have any compasdon 
for the sufferings of man or beasL It is said that 
the late queen wished to have the horses clothed 
in a net; by which contrivance much of the 
ehoeking spectacle would he avoided : but it was 
not done, because it was thought that the com- 
mon people would not have liked it : perhaps 
they would not have consented to tliis refinement. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, in all the com- 
mon daily concerns of life the Spanish men and 
women are compassionate and kind, and wanting 
none of the gentleness or good feeling that is found 
among other nations. Their delight in these hor- 
rid scenes can therefore only be ascribed to habit; 
on which principle alone many of the inconB)»- 
tencies of human nature con be explained." 
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Mdch as our travellers had found to please them 
in Madrid, yet the prospect of seeing Seville, and 
visiting Cordova and Grenada, was still delightful. 
They were still eager to behold the former scenes 
of MooriEh glory ; and they looked forward to the 
orange-groves of the south, and the far-famed banks 
of the Guadttlquiver, with all the liveliness of youth- 
ful imaginations. They passed through the gate 
of Toledo, and over the magnificent bridge thrown 
across the scarcely moist channel of the Man^a- 
nares, with a smile. All around Madiid the cohd- 
try is a desert, on account of the drought, which 
presides as the reigning Lares of the place. 

The first place of interest at which they arrived 
was the royal palace of Aranjuez *. Independent 
of its gardens and scenery this spot is celebrated 

" Twenly-five mUes south of Madrid. 
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for tlie abdication of Charles V. In the reign of 
Ferdinand VI. thia palace consisted of little more 
than the castle. A few small houses, scattered 
over some uneven ground, were the only lodgings 
of tlie ambassadors and attendants of the court. 
They have now been replaced by regular build- 
ings. The plan of the village of Aranjuez is said 
to have been obtained from Holland. The princi- 
pal streets are shaded by a double row of trees, 
between which runs a river, that keeps tbem con- 
tinually fresh. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the royal gardens ; and art has converted an unin- 
teresting plain into a spot now rich in verdure 
and in beauty. The public walk is reported to 
be four miles in extent, and twice crosses the 
Tagus ; whose waters, formed into cataracts, near 
the palace, add, by their refreshing murmurs, new 
charms to the shade of the lofty trees. 

Aranjuez has not, like St. Ildefonso, the advan- 
tage of lofty mountains; but all the beauty that 
art could devise, while imitating nature, has been 
prodigally and successfully bestowed. A per- 
petual verdure is kept up by perpetual irrigation ; 
and such is the perfection to which thia artificial 
watering has arrived, that to a bunch of fading 
flowers, a tiny rill can, if requu'ed, be in a mo- 
ment directed. The young people would willingly 
have lingered another day in thia charming scene ; 
but the diligence being engaged to convey them 
to Cordova, they had no option but to proceed. 
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They were not prepared to find this public con* 
veyance so perfectly comfortable as it prosed. It 
was well lined with cushions, roomy, and easy. 
They had six or seven mules, according to the state 
of the road. The average speed was seven miles 
an hour; and the punctuality and civility of the 
director left nothing to wish for. The whole of 
the arrangements were infinitely better than any 
they had seen in France. It stopped at Orcana 
for the passengers to sup; and when collected 
round the table, looking with curiosity into each 
other's faces, as travellers are wont to do, they 
were struck with the martial appearance of the 
guard, a remarkably fine man. Amidst all the 
courtesy of his manner, his eye yet disclosed 
something of the restless fire of a soldier, on whom 
the peaceful manners he had adopted did not yet 
sit easily- 

On their return to the carrl^e, a Spanish gen* | 
tleman, who had taken the only vacant seat, asked 
if they knew the history of the guard ; and on 
their replying in. the negative, he startled them 
by saying he was the celebrated robber-chief, 
Polinario. They looked at each other with oa- 
tonishment, and their new friend smiled. 

"Spain," he said, "is infested with robbers; 
and all the diligences pay ' black maU' to themy 
to insure them against being robbed. These gen>« 
tlemen are honest knaves, and as long as the stipn-^ 
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lated sum is paid to them, they are perfectly free 
from danger." 

" But Polinario." said Mr. DelviUe. 
" His history is a singTilar one. The usual 
rang* of his exploits was the northern ports of 
the Sierra Morena, and the southern parts of La 
Mancha; and there he remained in bis vocation 
eleven years. Some little time, ago, having re- 
ceived intimation tliat the archbishop of Gaen 
would pass the Sierra Morena in his carrii^, at- 
tended only by his servants, he watched for him, 
and stopped his reverence. The archbishop de- 
livered his money ; but upon Polinario asldng his 
blessing, he remonstrated with him upon the wick- 
edness of his life, and his numerous oflfences. 
The robber interrupted him, saying that this ad- 
vice could be of no use to him, unless the prelate 
could obtain a pardon for his past life, as other- 
wise he could not change his mode of living. The 
archbishop was really a good man, and felt a. de- 
sire to assist him in procuiing a better mode of 
living. He therefore passed his word that he 
would obtain for him his majesty's pardon ; and 
Polinario, on his part, pledged himself that he 
would rob no more. In this slate matters remain- 
ed for ten months ; for it took that time before the 
promised pardon could be obtained ; and all that 
' time the penitent was obliged to conceal himself 
' from a pursuit, induced by the reward offered for 
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his apprehension. The pardon was, however, ati 
last signed, and he had again all the world be^ 
fore him." 

" He looks scarcely contented with tlie change," 
said Mr. Delville. 

" He makes no hesitation in saying', that the 
promise made to the archbishop, alone prevents 
him from acting up to his former profession; but 
that, as that prelate kept his word with him, he 
will do the same by him." 

" There is a good feeling," observed Mr. Del- 
ville, " in this honourable adherence to a promise ; 
and after a time Polinario may himself find the 
sweets of it," 

They were now travelling, throngh La Mancha, 
to the foot of the Sierra Morena. Jn that country 
there is nothing to detain the stranger. It has no 
picturesque beauties, and produces chiefly wine, 
com, oil, and saffron. The recollection of Dott 
Quixote gives it a romantic interest; but the 
young people were not sufficiently acquainted 
with that work to enter into the associations con- 
nected with it. As they advanced into the Sierra 
Morena, they came to Santa Elena, the village 
belonging to the new colonists, introduced in the 
reign of Charles HI. Little patches of potatoe 
and cabbage-land were before the doors : all around' 
there was an air of unusual cultivation and indus^ 
try ; and the houses were filled with the necessary 
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articles for domestic use; offering a striking con- 
trast to the dirt and absolute nakedness of a 
Spanish cottage. The secret of this improvement 
is soon told. The inhabitants were labouring on 
their own property, and had a personal interest in 
what they did. Their Spanish friend, seeing the 
interest they took in, it, ga»e them a brief account 
of the colony. 

" Previous to the reign of Charles III,," he swd, 
" the Sierra Moreua was entirely abandoned to 
banditti. Don Pablo de Olivado, who then en- 
joyed a high office in the goveminent of Seville, 
conceived the design of colonizing the Sierra, and 
supporting the colonies by their own ogiicultuial 
labour. One attempt failed, after a great expen- 
diture ; the second was more successful. Settlers 
come from different parts of Germany, tempted bjr 
the liberal offers of the Spanish government ; and 
it is their descendants who still inhabit these co- 
lonies. Every settler received fifty pieces of land, 
every piece being ten thousand feet square, free 
of rent for ten years, and then only subject to 
tithes. When those pieces were brought into cul- 
tivation, another equally lar^e was assigned to the 
cultivator. Along with this land every colonist 
received the necessary articles for agricultural la- 
bour : ten cows, one ass, two pigs, a cock and hen, 
and seed for his land. The only restriction im- 
posed on them was, that no one was allowa 
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dispose of his lot in favour of any other colonist:! I 
Thus none could grow richer than the rest but I 
theii own labour." 

"And how has this plan answered ?" said Mri'1 
Delville. 

" Not so well as could be wished. The colo- 
nists live in comfort ; but there being no outlet for 
their superfluous produce, while gain, the great 
stimulus of labour is withheld, the colonies may 
live, but will never flourish." 

" True," said Mr. Delville, with a smile. " That 
rule obtains all over the world : gain is the sole 
effectual stimulus to labour." 

As they entered the plains of Andalusia they 
found the olive-trees enlarged into graves, and the 
flax clothing the sides of the mountains. A great 
variety of new shrubs caught their attention, and 
the aromatic smell of others perfumed the air. 
Gigantic aloes were seen on the road-side; and at 
every step some fresh indication of a more south- 
em climate met the eye of the traveller. 

On quitting the Sierra Morena, the mountains 
of Grenada rose like a mist before them, and 
Moorish castles were seen on the most precipitous 
parts of the Sierra. At night they reached Bay- 
leu, which the Spanish officer eagerly pointed out, 
as the celebrated field of battle where Costanos 
gained the victory over the French, which aubse- 
ptly led to their quitting Madrid. By favour 
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of Polinario they passed in safety through Andn- 
jar, a place noted for its robberies, and where the 
moral character of the people is notoriously bad. 
The whole road to Cordova, from Andujar, lies 
through the extensive plains, watered by the Gua- 
dalquiver, which are rich in wheat and olives. 
Their companion pointed it out to them as the 
property of the duke of Medina Creli, who was 
said to he the only proprietor in Spain who waters 
his olives. The river flows at about a mile dis- 
tant, and the whole of the olive-land is subject to 
irrigation by means of machinery. 

" And does he find this plan advantageous '" 
" So he affirms. He has crops when all other 
olive-trees fail." 

Cordova now lay before them. The road by 
which they were approaching it was bordered by 
hedges of aloes, some measuring eleven feet in 
height, and the flower-atems rising from twenty- 
four to thirty feet high. This is a useful plant to 
the natives ; ropes and thread are made from the 
fibres of the leaves, and the stalks of the flowers 
are cut into light beams for the roofs of cottages. 

The situation of this once celebrated city is 
truly delightful. East and west flows the Gua- 
dalquiver. The level ground, along its banks, is 
rich in every production congenial to the climate 
of Andalusia. A range of low, wooded hills, embel- 
lished by gardens, orange-groves, and houses, ^ 
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parallel to the river; while the elevnled nmge of 
the Sierra Morena pushes forward its picturesque 
and rugged forms almost to the walls of the city." 

" What a splendid situation !" said Ellen. 

" It is all it has now lo boast," said her father. 
" Cordova, once the favoured seat of science and b 
munificent dynasty, b now sunk into poverty and 
ignorance. It was once celebrated as tlie birth- 
place of the learned Arab physician Averroes; ' 
and in later times, it claims Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova, simamed the ' Great Captain,' as her citi- 
zen." 

The first spot they visited was the Mosque. It 
disappointed them. It wanted the grandeur of a 
gothic cathedral, and it had lost the novelty of a 
Mosque. The space in the middle, where, in the 
originaj design, nothing was ever intended to be, 
was filled up by an altar; and by destroying the 
unity of design, the eye was dissatisfied. One cu- 
riosity, however, amply repaid them-: it was the 
chapel of Mahomet, in the most perfect repair, 
and accidentally laid open in 1813. By the 
removal of some old brick-work, the Arabic cha- 
racters, in all the freshness of their original colour- 
ing, were seen upon the walls ; and the painting 
and gilding were as vivid ae though finished but 
yesterday. 

" This," said Mr. Delville, " is a monument that 
carries us back to years gone by. Our imagi- 
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nation recurs to Cordova, in nil its original glory, 
when it contained sis hundred mosques, seven 
hundred baths, two hundred thousand hoUBes, and 
gave laws to eighty cities of the first order. It was 
in this city that the victorious natives of Damascus 
were fixed, on the first irruption of the Arabs, while 
those of Emessa were stationed at Seville : and 
Grenada was colonized by ten thousand horsemen 
of Syria and Irak; the children of the purest and 
the most noble of the Arabian tribes." 

"If the Spaniards," said Edward, "had in any 
degree preserved the former prosperity of these 
cities, at this day the change of power would be 
indifferent; but it rests on the testimony of Moorish 
history, and seems like a fable, when we compare 
it with the present reality." 

"And the Arabs," said Ellen, "were neither 
gloomy nor tyrannical to the Spaniards, till irri- 
tated by the losses they sustained : they were 
goaded by the implacable hatred of the Christians 
into some degree of retaliation." 

" Many traits are reported of their sprightliness 
and wit," said Mr, Delville. " I recollect a story 
told of Alhaken, that bears a strong resemblance 
to Gascoigne and our prince Henry." 

" Tell it us, papa, here, in the very chapel of 
Mahomet ; nothing can be better chosen !" 

Such were the entreaties of the young people, 
and Mr. Delville complied with them, 
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"Alhaken, the favourite son and successor of 
Abderahmen, knew how to choose good judges. 
Wishing to add a pavilion to his gardens, he pro- 
posed to a neighbouring proprietor to sell him his 
field. On his refusal, the prince's servants took 
possession of it by force, aud built the pavilion 
upon it. The proprietor went and made his com- 
plaint to the cadi * of Cordova. Abu Becri ben 
Wefid, persuaded that a sovereign was not per- 
mitted any more than the least of his subjects, to 
take what belonged to another, went immediately 
to Agohara, where the king was in bis newly-built 
pftvilion. The cadi was mounted on an ass, and 
carried an empty sack before him, which he craved 
permission to fill with earth. The prince, though 
surprised, granted his request. When it was full, 
he requested the king to assist him in placing it 
on his ass. The king, looking upon the whole aa 
a joke, consented ; but it was so heavy, that he 
could scarcely lift it 

" ' Prince of the faithful,' said Abu Becri, in a 
severe tone, ' this sack, which you cannot lift, con- 
tains but a small part of the field you have usurped. 
When you appear before God, how will you bear 
its entire weight ?' 

^Struck by this noble lesson, Alhaken returned 
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the field, and made its owner a present of the 
pavilion with all its contents." 

Frank and Ellen gave this Btory unqualified 
praise, and declared that Abu Becriwas a Turkish 
Gascoi^e : but Edward could not go so far, and 
contended, that from the known excellent charac- 
ter of Alhaken, and his own capacity of Judge, 
he had nothing to fear from the violence of his 
sovereign; butthat the English justice, on the con- 
trary, had every thing to dread from a prince not 
scrupulous in his actions, and in whose person be 
had degraded the royal dignity. 

" Much may be said on both sidea," said Mr, 
Delville; "though I confess you hare argued on 
your own aide with great shrewdness." 

They now left the chapel, having completely 
wearied the patience of their guide. On coming 
out of the Mosque, they observed, upon a stone 
platform above the river, a monument, representing 
Raphael, the guardian angel of the city. Upon 
enquiring its date, they were informed that a de- 
vout archbishop, who held the see of Cordova many 
years ago, dreamed that Raphael appeared and 
proclaimed himself the guardian of the city. The 
prelate commemorated his dream by the erection 
of a handsome monument. 

" Such expensive dreams have gone out of 
fashion in modem times," said Mr. Dclville. 
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Cordova had now little to attract their attention ; 
every thing within it was stamped with the with- 
ering hand of decay. Three days after they left it, 
Seville, the queen of Andalusia, was seen amidst 
her orange-groves, and encircled by the broad glit- 
tering waters of the Guadalquiver. 




Seville is said to have been founded by the Phce- 
nicians, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy speak of it 
as already an ancient town in their days. The 
Romans gave it the name of Julia; and under ihe 
auspices of Julius Cifisar, embellished it so much, 
that they may be considered as its founders. The 
Gothic kings resided there till they removed to 
Toledo, when Seville passed under the yoke of 
the Arabs; till, in 1248, after the siege of a year, 
it was conquered by Ferdinand II. king of Cas- 
tille and Leon. The Moora, to the number of 
three hundred thousand, emigrated to Grenada 
and Africa. It is a common proverb in Spcun, 
" That those who have not seen Seville have not 
seen a wonder." Spain is the only country that 
has many capitals. This ia accounted for by the 
different nations that have possessed the north 



and south of the king'doin. Seville is the capital 
of the south, Valenciu of the east. 

" Now," said Edward, on their return through 
the town, from a walk ; " I see, for the first 
time, the customs of a southern people, and trace 
the remains of Moorish habits ; among which, the 
most remarkable is the contempt for cbairs : in 
most of the shops I saw the people sitting upon 
mats." 

" And the patio," said 5Ir. DelTilIe, " and the 
scrupulauB cleanness of the streets." 

" Pray, papa," said Ellen, " what do you call 
the patio ?" 

" I forgot you were not with us this morning. 
The patio is an inner square within the house, and 
separated from the entrance-passage by caaUiron 
doors, through which the persons inside may be 
seen. It is open to the sky ; but tlie sun scarcely 
enters it, and there is always a contrivance by 
which an awning may be drawn over it The 
floor is of marble, or painted Valencia tiles. 
Sometimes a fountain plays in the centre, and a 
choice selection of sweet-smelling flowers are 
placed around in ornamental vases; there the in- 
mates escape from the noon-day heat ; and there 
every family assembles in the evening, to converse, 
see their friends, play the guitar, and sip lemon- 
ade." 
^^^I remarked," said Mrs. DelviUe, " another 
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remnant of Moorish habita, in the extraordinary 
profusion of ornaments worn by the lower claes, 
and in the nnmerous bracelets and varions kinds 
of rings, aeen even on the beggar's fingers." 

" The dress of an AndaJusian peasant," said 
Mr, Delville, " is derived from the same source. 
His jacket and waistcoat are always trimmed witli 
gold and silver, and a profusion of silk cord and 
buttons cover every part of his dress. Further ob- 
servation furnished them vtith fresh proofs of the 
change of climate, and also ita change of manners : 
there was more poverty in the streets, and more 
wretchedness and rags every where." 

" This," said Mr. Delville on their remarking it, 
" is the almost invariable result of a hot climate, 
where labour is a dist^eeabla exertion, and the 
temptat ons to labour few. Here it is easy to 
live. If a small loaf of bread be given to one of 
these idle varlets, he makes a hole in it, begs a 
little oil, (too plentiful in this country to be re- 
fused,) pours it into the hole, and, dipping his 
slices of bread in it, as he cuts round his loaf, he 
is set up for the day. He is therefore idle be- 
cause he has no excitement to be busy. In this 
country the sun shines every day, and rags and 
houselessness are not felt as an evil." 

" A dainty dish, that of the beggar," said Frank : 
" I should not like to mess with him." 

As they walked through the market they.ii 
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amused with watching the progress of a Francis- 
can friar, with his sack, soliciting the charity of 
the country -people. One perGon gave a handful 
of lettuces, another a bunch of carrots, a third a 
couple of melons, and a fourth a loaf of hreod. The 
DelvUles ohserved that every gift was chosen from > 
the best of their supply. 

" We should not see this in the north," said | 
Edward. 

" Superstition," said his father, " reigns in all I 
its glory in the southern provinces. The belief ia ' 
miracles, performed by those who are] particularly 
holy, is still lively and UQEbaken. On the death 
of a friar, in this city, a short time ago, who had a 
very pious reputation, such was the crowd that 
pre!ised to touch his garments and his body, that the 
aid of the military was called in to preserve order." 

"Wonderful!" said Ellen, "most wonderful! 
particularly viewing these gentry as we do. They 
carry about with them more marks of idleness and 
dirt, than any thing else, I think," 

Turning at this moment into another street* 
they were amused to see a little child, about a 
year old, in a friar's dress. His parents had made 
a vow he should wear it for a year, on his recovery 
from sickness. The young people, particularly the 
boys, were inclined to laugh heartily; and their 
father was glad to hurry them into a shop, to divert 
r thoughts. 

p2 
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On the Paseo, a walk on ibe banks of the river, 
they had an opportunity of observing, for the first 
time, tbe eflects of the vesper-bell. This fashion- 
able resort was crowded from one end to the other. 
All the beauty, youth, and priesthood of Seville 
were assembled there. It was a gay and exhila- 
rating scene : the je^t and the laugh went round ; 
when suddenly every convent-bell rung forth a 
signal for prayer. Tbe jest and the laugh was in- 
stantly hushed, every head was ancovered; and 
the monotonous hum of many thousand persons, 
uttering one common prayer, was alone heard. 
This feeling, however, was but for a moment ; the 
next, each had returned to their suspended con- 
versation; the interrupted bon-mot was complet- 
ed ; and habit, doubtless, makes this solemn spec- 
tacle but a mechanical devotion to the actors in it 
Such, at least, was Mr. Delviile's opinion. 

" Why should you think so, papa ?" said Ellen. 

" Because I see it has no permanent influence 
on their actions ; and therefore I conclude, and 1 
think justly, that it has hut a dight influence on 
their hearts. You have heard it said, with great 
truth, that prayer will either make us leave off 
sinning, or sin will make us leave off prayer. 
Now, I think the Sevillians do. in point of fact, 
leave off praying with their hearts, though not 
with their lips, or they would not he in the daily 
and hourly commission of many sins whi 
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" It was here, perhaps," said Mrs. Delville, " in I 

the constant obEervance of this uafniLtful prayer, 
that Vaier, the Spanish Protestant, first tamed to ] 
a purer religion, and learned to pray with the ' 
heart as well as the lips." 

" I have thought of him often," said Edward; 
" but the recollection was so melancholy that I 
did not revert to it." 

" It is hardly wise," said his mother, " to talk of ] 
them at all in the streets." 

"We wUl then walk," said Mr. Delville, ' 
' Las Delicias,' about a mile down the river." 

They proceeded there, with thoughts full of I 
those recollections which, while they sadden, pa* 
rify the heart. Then, as they walked through a 
grove of flowering-trees, and aromatic shrubs, be- 
tween rows of acacia, perfumed hy the adjacent 
orange and lemon groves, they recalled all the cir- 
cumstances relating to those Protestant martyrs. 

" Here, perhaps," said Ellen, " Valer disclosed 
his new opinions to Egidius ; here they arranged ' 
their meetings, and sometimes trembled over theil 
false security." 

" Yes," said her father; " and here an evil eye 
may almost always be said to have been upon them. 
Do you see, in the distant suburbs, that old Gothic 
lower, rising alone, as it were, amongst the hum- 
bler houses ? That is the castle of the Inquisi-^ 
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tion, where the inquieitors held their first meeting, 
in U82." 

This was an object from which they were not 
easily won ; and as they stood in that delightful 
spot, gazing on the dark, massy building, tears of 
youtblul sympathy filled their eyes, as they dwelt 
upon the anguish that had once been suffered 
there. 

The recollections of every day were not, how- 
ever, of BO gloomy a character, and their visit to 
the Cathedral of Seville afforded them the highest 
gratification. Though as large, it was not so rich 
in ornaments as that of Toledo : and those who 
had never seen its rival could not imagine that 
any thing could surj^ass it in solemn grandeur. 
The oi^an is considered the most perfect in the 
world. It contains five thousand pipes, and one 
hundred and ten stops; being more than the Har- 

I laem organ has. Nothing could exceed the beauty 

of the music : day after day they went there to 
hear it; and never did its influence diminish. 
Heard in the silence of evening, after a sultry day, 
with all the aisle in twilight, the effect was over- 

I powering. The tower of the Cathedral is one of 

the curiosities of Seville. It is three hundred and 

I fifty feet high, the work of a single Moor. It is 

singular, from having no steps in the ascent to it, 

I they are supplied by an inclined plane. The 

\ queen was driven up in a small carriage. X^ 
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view from the top would well repay a more f»- 
tiguing; mode of access to it : on interminable plain 
spreads round Seville, and the Guadalquiv« 
verses its whole length. From thence, a hundred 
and twenty spires and towers may be counted, be- 
longing to the neighbouring villages and the city 
itself. Often, too, they stood in silent admiration 
over the tombstone dedicated to Christopher 
Columbus ; though his body was sent to St. Do- 
mingo. It was a simple slab, containing only | 
tibese words ; 

" To Castile and Arragon 
Colon gave another world." * 

Such was the last memorial of this wonderful 
man. A more magnificent tomb is near it of bis 
son Ferdinand; but who can regard it by the 
side of the other ? Mr. Delville was obliged to 
bribe his children from the spot, by reminding 
them that they were to visit Palos, and there hear 
the history of his early life, and first embarking on 
his great undertaking. 

The Alcazar of Seville is much inferior to the 
Alhambra of Grenada. There are seventy-eight 
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A Castillia y Arragan 

Otro munJa dio Colon." 

imbui! was calUd Colon b; Ihe Spaniards. 

feoese by binh. 
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rooms in number, all opening into one another. 
Most of the walls are of carred wood-work, or of 
composition. The garden was more attractive than 
the palace. Its shade, its tbuntains, and the delight- 
ful fragrance of the orange-trees and shrubs, made 
it always a charming lounge. The hedges of the 
Bmall-leaved myrtle and geraniums attracted par- 
ticular admiration. The freedom and freshness of 
their growth, and their large branches, astonished 
the Delvilles. The garden is surrounded by a high 
wall, near the top of which there is a walk, under 
an arcade, supported by innumerable pillars. The 
prospect from this walk is moat beautiful : on one 
side is the fine fertile plain, with its countless 
gardens and orangeries; on another, the tower of 
the Cathedral, and the numerous and more distant 
Bpires of the city ; the old Roman aqueduct, with 
its four hundred arches i the river, seen gliding 
by at the openings left ijetween the orange- 
groves, the magnificent Convent of the Carmelites 
on the opposite bank, with its deep surrounding 
shades and stately palm-trees; and below the 
pleasure-grounds of the Moorish kings, rich in 
every variety of mellow ftuit, and fragrant with 
the blossoms of the myrtle, the orange and the 
lemon-trees. 

These were charms of which the English travel- 
lers were never tired. Before they quitted SerDIe, 
they had the pleasure of seeing the bolero daac^4-j 
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the rapidity of the steps, and the precision and 
exact time in which they performed such rapid 
movements, was truly astonishing. 
" This indeed/' said Ellen, " is 

< To trip it on the light fantastic toe.* ** 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I 



The distance from Seville to Moguer ^ 
great ; but they had some difficulty in making the 
journey, from the unfrequented road. Some part 
of it was performed in a small cart, and a larger 
portion of it on mule-back. They went slowly 
through Palos de Moguer, forming a thousand con- 
jectures, and eager to catch the first glimpse of the 
convent of La Rabida. When it was pointed out 
to them, they stopped, and looked at it with a 
veneration that the Spaniards themselves had 
never felt for it. Palos is now dwindled to a paltry 
village, containing about four or five hundred per- 
sons, and has but five barks employed in fishing. 
It was once celebrated for the hardihood and in- 
telligence of its navigators. These are all gone : 
a withering blight seems to have fallen on all con- 
nected with the new world. The la-st descendant 
of Hernando Cortes is a canon at Seville. Neither 
Spain nor the Spaniards have prospered since they 
grasped the riches of the new-found empire, and 
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imbrued their htmds ia the blood of the innocent | 
and confiding' natives. 

At the convent of La Rabida they were received I 
with hospitality ; but tbeir errand seemed to excite 
more wonder than sympathy ; and they found no | 
prototype of Fray Juan Perez de Marcher 
amongst the friars. Ailer partaking of some re- I 
freshment, and finding that nothing new was to be { 
learned, upon an intimation tfaat the evening 
service was about to commence, they took their 
leave ; and seating themselves in the porch at the 
gate of the convent, they enjoyed the fresh ever 
breeze: and looking out upon the little port from 
whence the daring adventurer sailed on his first 
perilous expedition, they prepared, with no com- 
mon interest, to listen to the history of Columbus. 

"Of the early days of Christopher Columbus," 
said Mr. Delvilie, "nothing is now known with 
certainty. From the tchtimony of his contempo- 
raries and intimates, be must have been bom 
about the year 1436, or 1436. Though several 
places contend for the honour of his birth, it is 
tolerably certain that he was bom at Genoa. He 
was the eldest of four children j having two bro- 
thers, Bartholomew and Diego, and one sister, of ' 
whom no further Information has been received, 
except that she married a. man in a low situation. 
His father was a wool-comber ; and though many 
illustrious families have since claimed alliance 
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^^^M with him, hie son Fernando tacitly relinquishes all 
^^^H claims of the kind ; for he observes, ' I am of 
^^^H opinion that I should derive less dignity from 
^^^H any nohility of ancestry, than from being the eon 
^^^H of such a father.' 

^^^H " While he was quite a chQd, he was taught to 
^^^H read and write : — bis writing wa;s so remarkably good 
^^^H that it was said he might hare gained a livelihood 
^^^B by it. He was sent for a short time to Pavia, the 
^^^H great school of learning in Lombardy, He was 
^^^H instructed in geometry, geography, astronomy, and 
^^^H navigation. He had at a very early age evinced 
^^^P an iri'csistible inclination for the sea, and he pur- 
^^^1 sued with ardour every congenid study : but the 
^^^P time he remained at Pavia wa-s short, and the ele- 
^^^1 ments of those sciences was all he acquired there. 
^^^V The knowledge which be possessed of them in ader 
life, was the result of diligent and solitary study. 
He was one of those men of strong natural genius, 
who appear to form themselves; and, from having 
to contend at their very outset with privations 
and impediments, acquire an intrepidity to en- 
counter, and a facility to vanquish difGculties. The 
means with which he performed bis greatest un- 
deitakings were always small, and apparently in- 
sufHcient ; but his genius supplied what was 
wonting, and triumphed over difficulties that 
would hare conquered most men. He says of 
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himself, that he beg^an to navigate at fourteen years 1 
of age. 

" The Bea-faring life of the Mediterranean, in | 
those days was made up of hazardous voyages 
and daring enterprises. Even a commercial t 
pedition resemhled a warlike cruise ; and the mari- 
time merchant had ollen to fig'ht his way frum 
port, to port. The frequent feuds between the 
Italian states ; the armadas, fitted out by private 
noblemen, who exercised a kind of sovereignty in 
their own dominions, and kept petty armies and 
navies in their pay, these, with tlie holy wars con- I 
tinually waged against the Mahometan powers, 
rendered the narrow seas, to which navigatioii was i 
principally confined, scenes of the most hardy e: 
counters and trying reverses, 

" Such was the rugged school in which Colui 
bus was reared. Surrounded by the hardships and 
humilities which beset a poor adventurer in a sea- 
faring life, he still seems to have cherished a lofty 
tone of thought, and to have fed his imagbation 
with schemes of glorious enterprise. The severe 
and varied lessons of his youth gave him that 
practical knowledge, that facility of resource, that 
undaunted resolution and vigilant self-command 
for which he was afterwards remarkable. In this 
way the iruite of a bitter experience became bless- 
ings in disguise. 
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" It was in 1470 that Columbus arrived in Lis- 
bon, at that time the cradle of maritime discoveries, 
under the enlightened protection of prince Henry 
of Portugal. He was then in the full vigour of 
manhood, and of an engaging presence. His bail 
iu his youthful days was of a light colour; but care 
and trouble soon turned it grey, and al thirty 
years of age it was quite white. He was simple 
and moderate in diet and apparel, eloquent in dis- 
course, engaging and affable with strangers, and 
of so much amiability in domestic life, that his 
servants were greatly attached to him. He was 
remarkable throughout his life for a strict atten- 
tion to the offices of religion, observing rigorously 
the fasts and ceremonies of the church. 

" At Lisbon be married, and this circumstance 
fixed him there for a time. This marrit^e brought 
him in contact with the discoverers of the Capede 
Verde and Canary Islands, and those navigators 
who were exploring Africa and trading to Guinea. 
He was in possession of the maps and charts of 
other voy^ers : he examined all that the ancient 
geographers had said of the islands in the Atlan- 
tic, and from these documents and bis own calcula- 
tions he formed the immovable belief that there 
was yet another world to be discovered, and that 
by sailing bo the west it might be reached. When 
Columbus had formed his theory, it became fixed 
in hia mind, und influenced his conduct aa^t 
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racter. He never spoke in doubt or hesitation, but 
with as much certainty as if his eyes had beheld 
the promised land. No trial nor disappointment 
could afterwards divert him from the steady pursuit 
of its object. Filled with these projects, he made 
a proposal to John II. king of Portugal to under- 
take to explore land to the west. A most unjusii- 
fiable fraud was practised upon him by that mo- 
narch. He was required to state bis reasons, and 
his proposed route; and when the court received 
them, they dispatched anollier by the way which 
he had indicated, who, wanting his genius and his 
fimmesB, was deterred by the first difficulties that 
presented themselves in an unknown navigation, 
and returned to Lisbon, ridiculing the project of 
Columbus, to hide his own miscarriage. Indig- 
nant at this deceitful conduct, Columbus, in the 
year 1484, departed secretly from Lisbon, taking 
with bim his son Diego ; and his wife having been 
some lime dead, the tie that attached him to Lis- 
bon was severed for ever. 

" The first appearance of Columbna in Spain, 
was at Palos de Moguer, in Andalusia. About half ' 
a league from that town, stood, and stands at pre- 
sent," continued Mr. Delville, with a smile, " an 
ancient convent of Franciscan friars, dedicated to 
Santa Maria de Rabida. He had his young son 
by the hand, and stopped at the gate of the con- 
vent, and asked the porter for a little bread and 
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water for his child. While receiving this humbte 
refreshment, the prior of the convent, friar Juan 
Perez de Marchenn, happening to pass by, wob 
struck with the appearance of the stronger; and 
oberving, from hia air and accent, that he was a 
foreigner, entered int^ conversation with him, and 
soon learned the particulars of hia story. 'Thi 
prior was a man of ejctensive information. He 
was greatly interested by the conversation of Co- 
lumbus, and struck by the grandeur of his vievs. 
It was a remarkable occurrence io the life of the 
cloistered monk, that a man of such singular cha- 
racter, intent on so extraordinary an enterprise, 
should apply for bread and water at the gate ol 
his convent. He was deeply interested in the 
stranger's story, and he collected together some of 
the oldest and most experienced pilots in Palos, a 
place then celebrated for its hardy navigators; 
and their opinions, concerning the probability of 
land to the west, agreed with those of Columbus. 
Fray Juan Perez possessed that hearty zeal id 
friendship which carries good wishes into good 
deeds. He advised Columbus to repair to court, 
and make his propositions to the Spanish sove- 
reigns; and he offered to give him a letter of in- 
troduction to Fernando de Talavera, prior of the 
monastery of Prado and confessor to the queen. 
Columbus accordingly set forward on this wise 
and wonderful errand, leaving his son 
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at La Rabida. Thia introduction to their most 
catholic majesties was followed by tlie conference 
at Salamanca, the particalars of which I have 
already detailed to you, and by the subsequent 
acceptance of hia proposals at Santa F«. Cohim- 
bua once more returned to the gates of the convent 
of La Rabida J but he now appeared in triumph. 
He was received with open arms by the worthy 
prior, and became his guest while he remained at 
Palos. 

" Nothing can be a stronger evidence of the 
bold nature of this undertaking than t^e extreme 
dread with which it was regarded by a maritime 
community, composed of some of the most adven- 
turous navigators of the age. Notwithstanding the 
peremptory tenour of the royal order, and the pro- 
mise of compliance on the part of the magistrate, 
weeks elapsed, and not a single vessel was to he 
procured. 

" Fresh orders from the court were given, with 
equal ill success, until Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a 
rich and enterprising navigator, came foward, and 
took a decided and personal interest in the expe- 
dition. His assistance was most timely and effi. 
cacious ; and through the united exertions of him- 
self and his brother, the vessels were in a month 
equipped for sea. Three small ships, not larger 
nor superior to the coasting- vessels of the present 
day, were all that he had requested, though he 
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^^^H had found tfaem so difficult to procure, The 
^^^B liu^est only was decked, on board of vliicb Co- 
^^^H JumbuB hoisted his flag ; it was called the Santa 
^^^1 Maria. The second, called the Piota, was com- 
^^^1 manded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, accompanied 
^^^P by his brother, Francisco Martin, as pilot. The 
^^^H third, colled the Niaa, was couunanded by the 
^^^V tliird of tlie brothei-s, Vincente Pinzon. Tn the 
^^^1 three ships there were one hundred and twenty 
^^^H persons. The squadron being ready to put to 
^^^B sea, Columbus, impressed with the solemnity of 
^^^^ his undertaking, confessed himself to the friar, 
r Juan Perez, and partook of the communion. His 

L example woa fallowed by his ofhcers and crew ; 

^^^1 and they entered upon their enterprise full of awe, 
^^^H and with tiie most devout and affecting ceremoni- 
^^^V als, committed themselves to the especial guid- 
■ ance and protection of Heaven. A deep gloom 

was spread over the whole community of Palos, 
I at their departure ; for every one had some rela- 

tive or friend on board the squadron. 

" The spirits of the seamen, already depressed 
I by their own fears, were still more cast down at the 

i affliction of those they left behind, who took leave * 

I of them with tears and lamentations, and dismal 

forebodings, as friends they were never to behold 
again. It was natural that men, who had em- 
barked on an expedition to unknown lands with 
reluctance, should feel their fears increase, when 
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tbey found themselves traversiDg that boundless 
ocean, over which no European ships had sailed 
before. Accordingly they soon began to murmur, 
and to expostulate with Columbus. His situation 
was becoming daily more critical. In proportion 
as he approached the regions where he expected 
to find land, the impatience of the crews aug- 
mented. At times they threatened to mutiny, and 
seemed disposed to resort to any measures that 
might induce him to return. At length indica- 
tiona of land became numerous; singing-birds 
alighted in the shrouds ; they saw a duck and 
other birds whose flight was short; a branch of 
thorn, with berries on it, floated past them ; and 
they picked up a atafF artilicialJy carved. Mutiny 
and gloom gave way to sanguine expectation, and 
each was eagerly on the look-out for land ; a pen- 
sion of thirty crowns being promised to him who 
should first discover it. In the evening, when, 
according to custom, the mariners sung the ves- 
per-hymn to the Virgin, Columbus made an im- 
pressive address to his crew. He pointed out to 
them the goodness of God, in thus condacting 
them, by such soft and favouring breezes, across a 
tranquil ocean; cheering their hopes continually 
with fresh signs, increasing as their fears aug- 
mented, and thus leading and guiding them to a 
promised land. That night, while watching with 
intense anxiety, he thought he saw a gleam of * 
Q 2 
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^^B light on the 

^^^B shore — like a 
^^^ house to bou< 
^^^H Bee it, fearful of being mistaken. 
^^^H tinctly, and at two in the morning a gun from the 
^^^ Pinta gave the long-hoped-for signal of land. It 
was clearly seen, about two leaguea distaiit : they 
took in sail, and waited for the dawn. The thoughts 
^^H and feelings of Culumbus, in that little space of 
^^H time, must have been tumultuous and intense. In 
^^^P spite of every difficulty and danger, he had suc- 
^^^ ceeded in his enterprise. The theory, whicfa had 
been the scof)' of sages, was triumphantly esta- 
. blished. He had secured to himself a glory which 

^^H must be as durable as the world itself. 
^^H " It was on the morning of Friday, the 12th «i 

^^P October, 1493, that Columbus first bebeld tlie new 
I world. When the day dawned, he saw before him 

I a level and beautiful island, several leagues in ex- 

I lent, blooming as an orchard, and the inhabitants 

running from all parts to the shore, to gaze upon 
the ship. It was one of a chain of islands, now 
known by the name of the Bahamas; and the one at 
I which he landed first was St. Salvador. Ijna^nalion 

' can hardly paint the feelings with whicfa the Spa- 

niards first landed on this unknown shore. Co- 
' lumbus threw himself on the earth, and kissed it in 

a transport of gratitude. The natives were naked. 
d good-natured; and he was ( 
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to conciliate their good-will by kiDdness, und such 
gay and glittering toys as were most saited to 
their taste. Cotton seemed to be the chief pro- 
duction. There was little or no gi>ld, and no dis- 
play of art or industry. The poor simple-minded 
Indians concluded that their visitors, arriving in 
ships, that seemed to fty before the wind, had 
come from heaven, and adored them as celestial 
beings. From the Baliamas Columbus sailed to 
Cuba, u'ith the beauty of which he was enchanted. 
Before he set out on his voyage of discovery, Co- 
lumbus was prepossessed with an idea that he was 
going to Asia, and was to discover the magnifi- 
cent kingdom of Cathay, (China,) of which Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, had given so extraor- 
dinary an account; and which had fired the ima- 
gination of Columbus, from the first time he read 
it. It was at Cuba Uiat, for the first time, they i 
saw tobacco used, and the leaves of that plant ] 
rolled and smoked like our modem cigar. 

" From Cuba he went to Hispaniola, and found 
the some quiet and well-disposed race of people ; 
and a country so beautiful, that the Spaniards said 
it even surpassed the luxuriance of Cordova. It 
was off this island that a severe misfortune hap- 
pened to the admiral. While he slept, the master 
gave the helm to the ship-boys; and the conse- 
quence was, that the vessel was shipwrecked, and 
went entirely to pieces. Alonzo Pinzon bai 
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scoDded with his ; and all tbat remained was the 
Nina, a small vessel, not fit to hold the stores and 
the men. At this period of misfortune, the ca- 
cique, Guacanagari, a chief of the island, went to 
see Columbus after this disaster, and treated him 
with the most generous kindness; soothing hia de- 
jection by every offer of attention, and showing all 
I the tirtues of a genuine and generous compassion. 

^^H^ The crew lived on shore, and soon became fasci- 
^^H nated with the easy and happy life of the natives; 
^^^B and contrasting it with the hardships they would 
^^^1 be obliged to encounter in Europe, they eagerly 
^^^H solicited the admiral's permission to remain be- 
^^^V hind. Tt appeared to him to be a favourable op- 
I portunity for forming the germ of a colony ; and 

he determined to build a fort there, with the per- 

I mission of the cacique; and his people eagerly as- 

^^H Bisted them in its erection, little dreaming that they 
^^^1 were asaisting to place upon their own necks the 
^^^H galling yoke of perpetual and toilsome slavery. 
^^^1 When the fort was finished, and the men who 
^^H were to be lelt supplied with proper seeds, and im- 
J^^M plementa for improving, by the productions of 
" Europe, their means of subsistence, Columbus, on 

the 2nd of January, 1493, bid farewell to the ex- 
cellent cacique, and sailed for Spain. Soon after 
his depaiture from Hispaniola, he fell in with the 
Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonzo, who had 
purposely absented himself, in order t 
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ott-n discoveries, ihougli he pretended to have been 
in search of the admiral. 

"They met with heavy tempests on their return, 
in which the Pinta ugain parted company with 
Columbus, who found shelter at St Mary's, one of 
the Azores, where he received very ungenerous 
treatment from the Portuguese governor ; but on 
the weather moderating they again sailed ; and 
once more pressed hy the stress of weather, they 
were obliged to take shelter in theTagus. Colum- 
bus sent to the king of Portugal to request per- 
mission to go with his vessel to Iiisbon ; and des- 
patched a courier with the tidings of his arrival 
to the sovereigns of Spain. When the intelli- 
gence reached Lisbon of the return of the caravel 
from such a voyage, curiosity could scarcely have 
been more excited had the vessel come freighted with 
the wonders of another planet. From morning till 
night the ship was thronged with visitors, who 
hang with rapt attention on the accounts given fay 
Columbus and his crew, and gazed with insatiable 
curiosity upon the specimens of unknown plants 
and animals ; but above all upon the IndiEUis, so 
different from any race of men hitherto known. 

" By the express desire of John II. he visited 
the court at Valparaiso, and gave to the king a 
minute account of all the wonders he had seen. 
He listened with a courteous air, but grief sat 
heavy at his heart ; for he was pursued hy the 
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bitter recollection that this magnificent enterprise 
had once courted his acceptance, and been re- 
jected. 

" He visited the queen also at the monastery of 
San Antonia, at Villa Franca, and had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing the unbounded interest which he 
excited. ■ 

" The weather having moderated, he put to eea 
once more ; and on the 13th of March he arrived 
at the Bay of Saltes at sunrise, and at mid-day 
entered the harbour of Palos, from whence he had 
sailed on the 3rd of August in the preceding year; 
having taken not quite seven months and a half to 
accompligh this most momentous of all maritime 
enterprises. The triumphant return of Columbus 
was a prodigious event in the liistory of the little 
port of Palos, where every body was more or less 
interested in the fate of his expedition. When the 
news arrived that one of the adventurous ships was 
sailing up the river, the inhabitants were thrown 
into the greatest agitation ; but when they heard 
that she returned in triumph from the discovery of 
a world, and beheld her furling her sails in their 
harbour, the whole community broke forth into 
transports of joy. The bella were rung, the shops 
shut, all business was suspended ; for a time there 
was nothing but the hurry and tumult of sudden 
exultation and brealhleas curiosity. 

"When Columbus landed, themtdtitude thra 
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to see and welcome him; and a, grand procession vas 

formed to the principal church, to return thanks to 
God for so signal a discovery, made by the people 
of that place. 

" Finding the court at Barcelona, he wrote to 
inform them of his arrival ; and taking six of the 
natives with him, set off to Seville to await their 
answer there. 

" Ferdinand and Isahella considered the event 
communicated by him as the moat wonderful of a 
prosperous reign. He was commanded to set out 
to their court without delay ; and the most flatter- 
ing acknowledgments were lavished upon him. 
His journey was continually impeded by the 
crowds of persons who Ciime to see and to hear the 
wonders he had to tell and to show. He entered 
Barcelona in a kind of triumph; every arrange- 
ment had been made to do him honour ; the sove- 
reigns rose at his approach, as if addressing a per- 
son of the highest rank; and when he bent the 
knee before them, they raised him in tlie most gra- 
cious manner, and ordered him to seat himself 
in their presence; a rare honour in that punctilious 
court; and at their request he detailed to them the 
wonders he had seen and performed. 

" The words of Columbus were listened lo with 
profound emotion by the sovereigns. When he 
had finished, tliey sank on their knees, and raising 
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their clusped haods to heaven, their eyes 611ed with 
tears of joy and gratitude, they poured forth 
thanks and praises to God for so great a providence. 
All present followed their example ; a deep and 
solemn enthusiasm pervaded that splendid aSGem- 
bly, and prevented all common acclamation of 
triumph. The anthem of ' Te Deum laudamus,' 
chantfid by the choir of the royal chapel, with the 
melodious responses of the minstrels, rose up from 
the midsl in a full hody of sacred harmony; bear- 
ing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the 
auditors to heaven. 

" Such was the solemn and pious manner in 
which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this 
sublime event ; offering up a gratefbl tribute of 
melody and praise, and giving glory to God for 
the discovery of another world." 

" One question more, father, — only one," said 
Edward, as Mr. Delville rose; "what became of 
Alonzo Pinzon ?" 

" When he parted from Columbus he was driven 
before the gale into the Bay of Biscay, and made 
the port of Bayonne. Doubting whether Colum- 
bus had survived the tempest, and at all events 
anxious to anticipate him, and to secure the favour- 
able impressions of the court and the public, Pin- 
zou immediately wrote to the sovereigns, giving 
informalion of the discovery he had made, and 
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requested permiBsion to come to court, and com- 
municate the particulars in person. By a singular 
coincidence, on the very evening of the arriTal of 
Columbus at Palos, and while the peals of triumph 
were still ringing from its towers, the Pinta, com- 
manded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, likewise en- 
tered the river. When, on entering the harbour, 
he beheld the vessel of the admiral riding at an- 
chor, and learned the enthusiasm with which he 
had been received, and the rejoicings with which 
his return had been celebrated, the heart of Pin- 
zon died within him. He called to mind his 
frequent arrogance and insubordination, and his 
wilful desertion off the coast of Cuba, by which 
he had impeded the prosecution of the voyage. 
He kept himself out of sight till the admiral's de- 
parture. He then returned to his home, broken in 
health and deeply dejected. Palos had been his 
little world, in which he moved with unrivalled 
importance; but now he found himself fallen in 
public opinion, and fancied the finger of scorn 
continually pointed at him. 

" At length he received a severe and reproach- 
ful reply to the letter he had written the sove- 
reigns, Hia feelings, added to bis disease, car- 
ried him oiF in a few days : — he died a victim to 
envy and remorse. That he was naturally a man 
of generous feelings, is shown by the bitterness of 
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his regrets; but his story proves how one lapse 
from duty may counterbalance the merits of a 
thousand services ; and how important it is for a 
a man, under all circumstances, to be true, not 
merely to others, but to himself; to do to others as 
he would wish others to do to him." 




LoNQ before it was possible to catch a v 
Grenada, the yoving people were lookiug out for ' | 
it, At length, the fair reality rose before ihera ; 
and behind it was the lofty Sierra, capped with 
snow. At Santa Fe the country became rich and 
populous, for it was within the influence of irri- 
gation; but it was not the immediate object of the i 
travellers. Mr. Delville was fixing their charmed 1 
attention, by recollections of no common interest. 

"It was in this city," he said, "then huilt>] 
liaslily of stone, in the Vega of Grenada, 
count of the conflt^ration in the tents of the- 1 
royal camp, that Columbus was recalled from J 
Palos to receive the linal assent of Isabella to hi»'>l 
project of discovery. He arrived in time to witness' 
the memorable surrender of Grenada to the Spanish 
arms. He beheld Bobadil, the last of the Moorish 
monarchs, sally forth fram the Alhambra, and yield i 
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up the keys of that favourite and splendid abode ; 
while the king and queen, with all the chivalry, 
and rank, and magnificence of Spain, moved fur- 
ward, in proud and solemn procession, to receive 
these tokens of submission. For Spain, this was a 
splendid moment. After nearly eight hundred 
years of painful struggle, the crescent was over- 
thrown, and the standard of the cross waved over 
those ancient walls. The air resounded with 
shouts and hymns, with eong^ of triumph and 
thanksgiving;. On every side were seen military re- 
joicings and religious oblations. It was considered 
a triumph not merely of arms, but of Christianity. 
Every where was heard the sound of music and 
festivity," 

"Poor Bobadil el Chico!" said Ellen, "how did 
he bear it ? These rejoicings must have sounded 
bitterly in his ears," 

"When he arrived at the mountain of Padul, 
from whence all Grenada was seen, he took a last 
look of that city, once so rich, so beautiful, and so 
happy; now humbled and defiled by the yoke of 
an enemy. He wept as he gazed. 

" ' Weep !' said his sultana, Zoraya ; ' weep like a 
woman, the loss of that empire you had Dot the 
courage to defend like a man !' 

" A favourite counsellor, who still adhered to him, 
now interposed, and said, * Remember, that great 
misfortunes give to him who bears 
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courage, as much renown ond celebrity as victory I 
and prosperity.' 

" ' What misfortunes,' said the prince, in a dis- I 
consolate tone, ' can be compared with mine ?' 

"Ambitious and rash in prosperity, and wetdc I 
and pusillanimous in adversity, he nas too much i 
attached to a high station to live quietly in 
scurity. He felt the neighbourhood of Grenada to ' 
be an obstacle to his repose ; and iie passed o 
to Fez in Africa ; Ferdinand gladly paying him 
the price of the domains of Alpuxara, which had 
been assigned to him : and he who wanted courage 
to defend his own country and ancient throne, died ' 
in a foreign land, fighting for the rights of his re- I 
lation, the king of Fez. 
"And Columbus," saidEdward " howdid he feel ?" 

"A Spanish writer,"* said his father, " has left 
us a faithful picture of his feelings in that hour of | 
general triumph. ' A men, obscure and but little 
known, followed at this time tlie court. Con- 
founded in the crowd of importunate applicants, | 
feeding his imagination in the comers of ante- 
chambers, with the pompous project of dis- , 
covering a world, melancholy and dejected in the 
midst of the general rejoicing, he beheld with in- 
difference, and almost with contempt, the con- 
clusion of a conquest which swelled all bosoms 

* rjemencin, Elogio Ae In Reina CathoUrx, p. 20. 
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with jubilee, and seemed to bave reached the nt- 
most bounds of desire. That man was Christopher 
Columbus.' " 

"Good," said Edward; "this is excellent dis- 
cerning, is it not sir ? The ' pompous project of 
discovering another world!' How I should like to 
have aeen him after that world was discovered ! Bui 
1 conclude he died, or he would hiive had the uit 
to alter that passage." 

" I cannot inform you ; but I think it very 
probable." 

They were now approaching so closely to Grena- 
da, that it was with little effort they resigned one 
8ul)iect of interest for another. The situation of 
Grenada eclipses that of almost every other city. 
Ranges of castles, towers, and palaces, extend to 
almost a league in circumference, rising in lofti- 
ness, whUe the city lies beneath in all its unequal- 
led beauty. This was a sight excelling all previ- 
ous expectation, and on which the unsated eye 
long gazed, and yet had new discoveries to make 
every moment. With how many Hwelling recol- 
lections did they enter its walls ! The intervening 
centuries seemed annihilated, and, to the mind's 
eye, past scenes were acted over again. Isabella, 
her train of chivalrous knights, her silken pavilion, 
and victorious army peopled the streets ; while on 
the distant plain, they fancied they could see the 
Moorish cavalry, and exiled monarch, takiii 
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last look of his fair domains, and faltering out bifl I 
partiua; benediction, " God is great !" 

It was with these excited feelings that they en- 
tered Grenada, and occupied an hotel which gave 1 
them a splendid view of the Alhambra. Hither | 
they hastened the next morning. They entered 
the ancient palace of the Moorish kings, by n 
was called the gate of judgment; upon it 
key, sculptured on the marble, surmounted by a 
hand, Tliey passed the remains of seven gjatea, 
before reaching the inner court, where Charles V, 
had the bad taste to project the erection of a pa- 
lace, which yet remained unfinished. Close to this [ 
palace stands the Alhambra, the most perfect 
monument of Moorish splendour that exists. Post- 
ing through an oblong court, with a colonnade at | 
each end, they arrived at the court of lions, 

" Formerly," said the guide, " this was paved ' 
with marble : " it is now converted into a garden, ' 
It has a colonnade of one hundred and forty white 
pillars ; and in the centre, as you see, is the cele- 
brated fountain, supported by fourteen lions." 

" Here, pi'obably," said Mr. Delville, " during' 1 
the falling fortunes of the Moorish kings, they re- ■ 
tired, to meditate upon their altered destiny ; and H 
it was here, perhaps, that the undaunted Mui 
gave, in vain, those warlike counsels to Bobadil, 
which he was unable to follow, and which lost 
him his true and tried friend, I'pon the alabaster ' 
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bowl, which the lions supported, are these con- 
cluding words : ' The purity of tlie alabaster and 
of the water may vie with each other. If thou 
wouldst distinguish the water, look narrowly into 
the bowl ; for both might be liquid, or both solid. 
The water seems to envy the beauty of the basin, 
where it lies ; and the basin is jealous of the crystjil 
water. Beautiful is the etream that issues from 
my bosom, thrown high into the air by the pro- 
fuse hand of Mahomed. His generosity excels 
the Strength of the lion.' " 

From the court of lions they wandered into 
several halls, all magnificent, resembling each 
other, and all remarkable for the beauty of the 
walls and roofs. The fatal hall of the Abencer- 
rages fixed their attention, from the history of trea- 
chery, and carnage attached to it. In the year 
1491, when Abdali was king, two great families, 
the Gomels and the Legris, conspired the ruin of 
the Abencerrages, the greatest of the Moorish 
families. To effect this, they invented a story, 
which touched the honour of the king, and con- 
nected it with Albin Hamet, the chief of the 
family. Tlie king, in his fuiy, resolved to ex- 
tirpate their race; and they were sent for to the 
Alhiimbra, one by one, and the moment they en- 
tered, they were seized, and beheaded beside an 
alabaster vase, which now stands in the middle of 
the ball] and which is said to have overflowed f 
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their blood. Tbirty-five of the family fell victims; 
but the rest bein^ warned by a page who escaped; I 
they raised the city in their cause, penetrated the 
palace, and slew many of the Gotnels and the 
Legris, who there defended the king, who finally 
took refuge in a neighbouring mosijue. The ci 
quest of Grenada speedily followed this event. 

" A house divided against itself must fall," said i 
Mrs. Delville ; while the young people gathered | 
round the alabaster vase, and dwelt on the recent | 
tale they heard. 

It was not one day that could satisfy their curt- J 
osity about the Alhambra. Morning after monir I 
ing they devoted themselves to it, and listened 
eagerly to all the wild tales and traditions that their 
guide was equally ready to tell. He was flattered 
by the profound attention with whi(;h the young 
English people listened to him. . 

From these pleasures, that realized all their nx | 
mantic dreams, they were drawn by a visit to the 
cathedral. They were shown the sarcophagi of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in white marble. They 
chose that their remains should repose in the city 
they had been so proud to acquire. 

" The conquerors and the conquered," said Mr;>l 
Delville, "are now at rest This is a reAectioaj 
which might well make many conquerors trenibl<<l 
at their viclories." 
_When they were visiting, a few days afterwards; 4 
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the estates of the duke of Wellington, about two 
leagues from Grenada, Ellen remembered this ob- 
servatioa. 

" The duke of Wellington, papa," she said, 
" had nothing to reproach himself in his con- 
quests : they will wear well." 

" They will. We were happy to have a country- 
man of so much ability, to execute the generous 
purposes of a generous people; and he was happy 

a country which has seldom made wot for its own 
aggrandizement. The annals of the Spanish cam- 
paign will always be a proud page in English 
history." 

The walks and the views about Grenada were 
beautiful. Their favourite walk was by the side of 
the banks of the Douro, which flows through a deep 
and finely-wooded ravine; and while all the beau- 
ty of the valley was around them, they had at in- 
tervals beautiful glimpses of the fair and distant 
city. Tbeir introductions gave them access to the 
high, and their wanderings made them acquainted 
with the humbler classes. The mornings were 
often devoted to visits, gladly received ; aod they 
were sure to find the Spanish ladies, dressed for 
company, seated on a sofa, their fans In their 
hands, their basket at their feet, and their em- 
broidery before them. There was great quick- 
ness and liveliness in tlieir conversation; which, 
if not always intelligent, was amusing. 
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were ready, as far as they were able, to answer 
the queetioiiB of the travellers; and Ellen was 
a fair way of being spoiled, by the praises they 
bestowed on her beauty. Frank was a general 
favourite, and learned to dance the bolero almost 
us well as they did themselves. He had a quick 
ear, and caught their tunes and accent in perfec- 
tion. His lively raannerK, artlessnesa, and spirit, 
were to them irresistible. He was always wan* 
dering about, and forming some new friendship, 
or making some new discovery. 

Edward, more reserved, was Jess courted. He 
bad made acquaintance with a priest of consider- 
able talent, and was acquiring from him some 
valuable knowledge of the history and jurispru- 
dence of Spain. This was an intimacy which Mr, 
Delville cheerfully promoted, while he was care- 
ful to accompany them oflen, and, unperceived, to 
watch the tendency of the information thus kind- 
ly given ; and he was glad to withdraw Frank from 
an idolatry daily more absurd, and of which the 
I)oy was himself ashamed. 

After a stay of six weeks, the day was at leng;th 
lixed for their departure ; and though there was 
no longer an object unvisited, yet it was a subject 
of regret to every one that they could stay no 
longer. But to have remained would have defeated 
all their plans for the winter; they therefore paid 
W farewell visit to their many friends, and tlieir 
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favourite and regretted Alhambra. They walked 
ough the market-place, and sent the carriage on 
before. They had never seen so extraordinary a 
show of fruit and vegetables. They purchased a 
melon for a penny, and found the flavour superior 
to any thing- they had before tasted. To their oh- 
tonishment, however, they saw that nothing had m 
ck or residy a sale ns boiled potatoes : a regu- 
lar ateam-boiler was in constant requisition, and 
demands upon its produce were incessant. 
Frank gave a penny to a little boy, who was stand- 
ing looking on with wishful eyes. He boug-ht 
Bome immediately, and sitting down, prepared 
to enjoy htmaelf. Prank would gladly have dona 
the same, but there was no time. 




The regret of the English travellers for tearing 
Grenada, was heightened by the melancholy pro- 
phecies of their friends, concerning; the misery of 
their accommodation on the road, and the cer- 
tainty of being robbed more than once. If Mr. 
Delville had been alone, he would have disregarded 
these prognostications of evil ; but having ladies 
with him, he thought it beat to err on the safest 
side. He procured an escort of four soldiers at 
the cost of thirty-five dollars ; and was aRsured, 
that under that protection he might travel all over 
Spain. 

When they had given their last farewell glani'e 
to the Alhambra and Grenada, their attention was 
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directed to Murcia, and the character of its in- 
habitants. " They are rem art able," said Mr. Bel- 
Tille, "for their idleness and indlfierence. The 
c Cardinal Bellegu, who was long tbeir bisbop, ob- 
[• served of tbein in a jest, that the sky and the soil 
[ of their country was good ; but that which was be- 
tween them, (meaning the inhabitants,} was de- 
! testable. This prelate, however, during the cele- 
brated war of succession in Spain, being devoted 
to Philip v., put himself at the bend of the Mur- 
t, defeated the troops of the archduke Charles, 
and afterwards took Carthagena ; so that be had 
5n to complain of their courage. In the 
, time of the Moors, Carthagena being attacked by 
the celebrated Ahdellaris, the women dressed 
themselves like men, and rivalled the garrison in 
.valour." 

" These, Frank," said his mother, " these are 
I Jadies after your own heait." 

Frank, however, was not quite sure : — be had 
lome indistinct idea, that arms were not suited to a 
woman's hand : but his attention was so occupied 
by the soldiers, that he had not time to decide the 

" What makes the Murcians so indolent, papa i*' 
said Ellen. 

" I do not know ; unless it he the had habits in 
wbich they are brought up. Murillo says, that 
dren are so spoiled by their mothers, 1 
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they cannot endure to lose sight of the belfry 9 
their native town. From this cause it is, that ai 
few Mureians are seen in the univendties, fewer| 
still in the army, and yet more rarely in 
rine. Tliey only wish for idleness and plenty ti 
eut. Their inactive disposition is not confined t* 
the gentry ; the artisans and labourers partake of 
it. They eat often, because they live upon vege- 
tables highly seasoned with pepper. They have a 
particular disbke to beef, and think those who like 
it are Jews; in consequence of which pr^udice it 
is not publicly sold in the market-place, but 
brought privately from a distance of three leagues. 
The costume of the villagers you will find highly 
|)icluresqne." _ 

The first town of any consequence at whiebl 
they arrived was Bazu. They came upon it by 
surprise, atl«r travelling over a plain swept by all 
the cold winds from tlie snowy mountains by 
which it was hounded, when it suddenly termi- . 
nated in an abrupt descent, and the warm, sfael-d 
tered valley in which the village stands received | 

The inn was unusually good; and they foundfl 
themselves repaid for all they had suffered t 
the almost frozen plain. Early as they set off the-1 
next morning, they found time to go and see the j 
nine iron columns in the market-place, made J 
from the nine cannon with which Ferdinand:! 
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and Isabella took the town, after a desperate 
resistance. Upon one of tbeiu is the following 
inscription : — " It was with these cannon that Fer- 
dinand and Isabella took the city from the Moors, 
in 1489, on the festival of St Barbara, ihe patron- 
ess of the city." 

As tbey passed Culla de Baza, Fi'ank remarked 
that there were more crosses, indicating murder, 
there than they had seen elsewhere. 

"It is a curious circumstance," said Mr. Del- 
ville, " that these atrocities are more common neai 
small villages than in more solitary places." 

Lorca was their resting-place for tbe next night. 
It ia picturesquely situated under the brow of a 
mountain ; and an old castle surmounting the beet- 
ling cliff gives interest to the view. 

It was market-day, and they saw a costume 
quite new to them. The women wore large whit« 
woollen sbawls, thrown over their heads like a 
mantilla ; and tbe men had white drawers, only 
reaching two inches below the knee, no stockings, 
and rope sandals. The Spanish hat was replaced 
by a black montera cap, fitting close to the head, 
with a small rim turned up all round. Others, 
from tbe cold Sierra, wore striped blankets, not 
unlike the Scottish tartans. 

The market was full of a variety of articles; and 
Mrs. Delville delighted Ellen by tiuying a pair of 
rope-sandals, and a specimen of all that was j 
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or unusual; though Mr. DelTiUe protested he did 
Dot knotr where they would find room to sUiw 
them away. 

On the door of the Cathedral was a most liberal 
supply of indulgences from the archbishop of Car- 
thagena, and within the church were the names and 
banners of the Jews burned by the Inquisition. 

" These registers of inhumanity and unchris- 
tian conduct," said Mr. Delville, " placed here in 
the house of God, have an almost appalling effect 
on the mind ; it is like placing an unrepented sin 
perpetually before the eyes of the Almighty." 

When they were again seated in the carriage, 
Ellen asked her father, what inundation it was 
about which he was questioning the landlord. 

" It was one that happened here. It was a most 
severe calamity ; and its effects are not yet, and 
probably never will be, overcome. Lorea enjoyed 
the greatest prosperity ; but it ia now arid and 
barren, from the destruction of an immense reser- 
voir, which collected and distributed all the water 
for irrigation. Before this reservoir was con- 
structed, every proprietor disposed at his pleasure 
of the water scattered over the country. A man 
named Lenourda submitted to the government a 
plan for regulating the irrigations ; and this plan 
was rendered more than usually acceptable, from 
its offering to the crown an evident advantage. 
The reservoir was built, and an immense body of 
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water was collected in it. UnbappiJy, thoug-h the 
walls were very solid, they were not able to resist 
the accumulation of so larg'e a. mass of water. On 
the 3Uth of April, 1802, a weak part of the lining 
gave way, and the water rushed out on every side 
witli such impetuosity that it swallowed up men, 
animals, trees, houses, and the public buildings ; 
even huge rocks were swept away by it. The town 
of Lorca was almost wholly destroyed ; and its 
ravages extended to a distance of six league^i 
Murcia itself felt its influence, though twelve 
leagues off. 

" Six thousand persons, and twenty-four thou- 
sand cattle lost their lives by this fatal disaster. 
The unfortunate engineer was its first victim, he 
did not usually reside at Lorca, but he happened 
to be there that day, and hastened to the spot, 
hoping to provide some remedy for the disaster : — 
he was swept away in the torrent. The inhabi- 
tants looked upon his death as an act of divine 
justice." 

At the close of the fourth day from leaving 
Grenada they found themselves in Murcia, With- 
in a league of that city, they entered the highly 
cultivated valley in which it is situated. It was a 
garden in which perpetual spring seemed to flour- 
ish, alt was fragrant, green, and blooming. On a 
nearer approach, the road was enlivened by the 
country people, in their short white trow 



CITY OF MUHCIA. 

.SOU s^sh, and montera caps, trhile the carte and | 
waggons, mules and horsemen increased at every 
step. It oifeied, in the life and movement it dis 
played, a striking contrast to the lonely deserted I 
road that leads to Madrid. The streets themselves I 
were clean, and the populace seemed less ragged, 
and wretched in their appearance. The c 
gardens skirt the streets, as they do in Seville, and 
the walls are overtopped by the heavily lailen 
orange'trees, and the slender palm. Astheydrova 
to their inn a friar walked a little way before them; . 
holding in his hand an image of St. Anthony, 
which the children were eagerly pressing forward j 
to kiss. 

The Cathedral, with its fine marbles and Gothic 
chapels, seemed hardly worthy their attention, 
after having seen that of Seville ; but they mount- 
ed by an easy ascent, without stairs, to the tower* 
which is the principal boast of the Cathedral, he^ J 
ing ten feet higher than that of Seville. The J 
vale of Murcia was seen to great advantage from j 
this spot. It is sixteen miles long and eight w 
and offers a rich variety of green, and trees of 
every hue and every form. Towards the east, 
where the vale narrows, the spires of Oripaela 
were distinctly visible, at the distance of ten miles; 
such was the purity of the atmosphere and the I 
cloudless sky. The mountains that surround the 1 
the vale of Murcia are not unproductive. They 1 
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produce an abundance of vines and olives; but 
the Murcians are not celebrated for taking tlie 
utmost advantage of tbe giUs of nature. The 
oranges are an article of considerable commerce. 
Tlie merchants who are engaged in it, mounted 
on donkeys, form sometimes small caravans. As 
they are not without fear of robbery, they sport a 
^un on their saddle, and ride with a martial air, 
wrapped in their blue cloaks. The donkeys, na- 
tives of Andalusia, are of a large size, and an in- 
finitely superior animal to those seen in England. 

" Papa," said Ellen, " are we not to see the silk- 
manufactory ?" 

" It is so inferior to that of Valencia, my dear, 
which we shall visit shortly, that it seems a 
waste of time. It used to employ sixteen thou- 
sand persons ; now they hardly require four hun- 
dred. Here it is all hand-labour : at Valencia 
machinery is used, so that Murcia has no chance 
of competition. The land round Murcia, as 
well as Grenada, has been infinitely less profit- 
able to the agriculturalists, since the loss of the 
Spanish colonies has created a necessity for the 
imposition of new burdens upon the soil. In the 
vale of Murcia two crops are produced yearly: 
wheat and lentils, wheat and maize, or wheat and 
beans ; and it returns about live per cent. 

At Murcia they dismissed their escort of sol- 
diers, satisfied that the fears of theii 
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Grenada, rather than the necessities of the road, 
had made them necessary ; though they afterwords 
learned that the dispersion of a noted band in 
Andalusia, and their escape into Portugal, had 
been the chief cause of their safety. 

The diligence goes in ten hours from Murcia to 
Alicant ; and Mr. Delville thought it best to take 
advanti^ of it. They set off at an early hour, 
on a November morning. Nothing could surpass 
the beauty of the road ; and the date-tvees that 
border it, are s^d to be finer than those of Af- 

" Who could believe," said Mrs, Delville, " that ' 
this is November, if we were only to look at the j 
sky and the foliage ?" 

" How differently," said Ellen, " the poor folks , 
are feeling in Yorkshire: what red uoaes, blue 
lips, and frozen fingers they are now heirs to! O, 
I feel cold when I think of it!" 

" Remember," said Edward, " the vigour of 
raind and body they enjoy ; the clear, decisive - 
purpose, and the power and the will to carry it 
into execution; and look and envy, if you can, 
these palc'faced, nerveless creatures." 

" In the daily concerns of life," said his father, 
" your observation may have some truth ; but yoa 
must remember, that the nature of our climate re- , 
quires great exertions for a man to live, and too I 
often he lives but miserably with them all. Here 
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the common necessaries of life are so reasonable, that 
he Uos no motive for labour ; and I confess it is plea- 
sant to me to see the people able to live and enjoy 
themseWes, without that perpetual toil that gain 
brings with it in England." 

" But, father," said Edward, " I thought you 
liked energy of character." 

" I do, when it is necessary ; but I am not an 
enemy to the innocent enjoyments of life. The 
dalct far nienle* of the Italians is gratefal at 
times to us all : and I think we should all 
be happier in England, if we sacrificed less to 
show, and were content with humbler modes of 
existence. I am persuaded that both mind anti 
body are frequently worn out by the anxious ac- 
cumulation of riches, which, when acquired, are 
oUcn valueless to the possessor ; the power of en- 
joying them, the easy day, the tranquil night, have 
all been hazarded, and lost in their acquisition : 
and Edward," continued Mr. Delville, " though 
the Spaniards have not those daily objects of at- 
tention and interest that we have, this is rather 
their misfortune than their fault. On great and 
important occusions, no nation under the sun have 
shown themselves more devoted to the service of 
their country. England has been free from all 
altitckson her native soil. What effect repealed 

* LttEntllj, ■' Ibe sweet do-nodiing." 
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s might have upon us ; how far we should | 
steadily continue to sow ibat which an enemy I 
might reap; or lemaiij finn to the good and just 
cause, where advantage might be gained by siding 
with the enemy, are questions that events have 
given us no opportunity of answering. But he 
who puts on his armour, must not boast himself j 
as he who takes it off." 

They stopped at Orihuela to breakfast. They I 
walked into the church, which they found full of 1 
persons at their devotions. There was not a soiot 
who had not a competent number of worshippers; 
and some were beating their breasts, with an in- 
tensity of anguish that was truly astonishing. 
Frank expressed himself desirous of acting the 
part of flagellant to some of them; and looked so 
merry, as he examined the waxen arms, legs, and 
bodies, hung up before a popular saint, that Mr. 
Delville was glad to get him out of the churth be- 
fore he was noticed. 

■' Orihuela," he said, " has Jong been famous 
for its superior bigotry, where all are bigots. I 
remember a very wilty story told of the duke de 
Villa Medians. It happened in this town. He . 
was going out of the church of our lady of Atocha; i 
a priest held towards him a silver plate, beseech- 
ing him to give something for the poor souls in 
purgatory. He gave a gold piece of some value. 
! sir,' said the friar, ' there is one soul saved 
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already. ' The duke gave another piece of the 
same value. ' Senhor,' said the delighted friar, 
' you have saved a second soul.' The duke con- 
tinued to give, in this manner, six gold pieces, to 
each of which his reverence made the same an- 
swer. ' But are you very sure ?' said the dnke. 
' Yes, my lord, I can confidently assure you that 
they are all six now in paradise.' ' If that be the 
case,' eaid the witty nobleman, ' return me my 
gold pieces : they are no longer necessary ; for if 
they are in paradise there is no fear of their re- 
luming to purgatory.' " 

The mirth that this story occasioned was only 
checked by a summons to the diligence. Their 
road lay through the Huerto of Orihuela; and it 
surpassed even the vale of Murtia in beauty, 

" How lovely are those clumps of palm-trees!" 
said Mrs. Delville : " so much finer to the eye than 
even the solitary ones we admired yesterday." 

" Yes," said Mr. Delville, " these scenes are 
lovely; but they bear the traces of destruction. 
We are about to pass to La Granja, which was so 
severely visited by an earthquake, in 1829." 

" O, how I wish we could stop!" said Edward. 

" I fear that is impossible," said bis father. 

The conductor, however, kindly consented to drive 
veryslowly. Thetownwas situated amongst gloves 
of oranges and palms ; but showed, by its ruined 
dwellings and houseless populatioo, how fab 
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awful visitation had been. They only saw one 
upper story standing, and far the greater number' 
of houses had been overthrown. The tower of the 
church had not been thrown down, but there wae 
a wide rent from the lop to the bottom. Upon the 
sides of some of the ancient walls the moumful 
inhabitants had built low houses of one story. 

" I remember," said Mr. Delville, " when I was 
at Toledo, and visited the mad-house there, I saw 
a middle-aged woman seated upon the ledge of 
the window, her eyes intently fixed upon the sky. 
She was a native of a village on the coast of Mur- 
cia, which was destroyed by this earthquake. She 
had been at a neighbouring hamlet, selling dates; 
and on her return to the village, she had seen her 
home, and with it her children, swaDowed up. 
She had never spoken from that hour. All day 
long she sat on the window-ledge of the hall, gaz- 
ing upon the sky ; and every day it required the 
strength of two persons to take her from her win- 
dow to dinner. She was perfectly harmless." 

After this story, they passed on, in moumful 
silence, through the villages which had suffered so 
overwhelming a calamity, till they arrived at 
Elche, which was called the City of Dates. It 
lies amidst a forest of palms. They are scattered 
amongst the houses, and seem to have been plant- 
ed wherever there was a spot of land unoccupied. 
i colour of the fruit varied : some was green, 
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Bome yellow, some deep orange, and some brown. 
The taste of the yellow, bordering upon brown, they 
founil the most agreeable. After passing throagh 
a wild country, they reached Alictint late; dis- 
covering first the sea, and then the castte on its 
high rock. They were condacted to an inn that 
overlooked the sea, ^»nst the walls of which the 
sea beat vehemently ; and before them was the 
harbour, a busy and animated scene. The gar- 
dens of Alicont lie along the sea-shore, surrounded 
on three sides by lofty mountwns. The houses 
are magnificent, and the rooms and staircases 
paved with the Valencia tile; the ground white, 
and a flower in the middle, executed with great 
delicacy and truth. 

There was not much in Alicant to interest the 
yoang people. There is a manufactory of cloth ; 
but the only interest attached to it is, that it is 
wholly a charitable institution, in which none but 
orphans are admitted, or children whose parents 
are unable to provide them with any occupation. 

" And, papa," said Frank, on hearing this men- 
tioned, " there is a military school here, for the 
children of poor soldiers, who are taught to read 
and write, and cipher." 

" How did you find that out, Frank P" 

" Why, I met one of them this morning at the 
harbour, and I showed him I knew how to beat 
arms as well as he did," 
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" I dare say you did," said Mr. Delville, laugh^l 
ing'. " I hope you will not get into any 
with that ready tongue of yours." 

" O, papa !" said Ellen, " there is the dili^enci 

No hope for us now ; we cannot see the castle. 

" We should not have been allowed, I think, 
whatever might have been our leisure ; and there- 
fore take a. last look of the harbour, and let ua 
off. Frank, are we going to have a. companion 

" Yea, papa; a wine-merchant of Alicant; 
Ecgliahman. I hace spoken to him." 

Mr. Mordaunt proved an agreeable addition 
tlieir party. He was going to Vuleneia, and knew. 
well the country through which they were to pass* 
When they entered upon the Sierra, between Vil- 
lena and Fuente de Higuera, he mentioned 
them a singular circumstance. " An English gen- 
tleman," he said, "was travelling through a nar- 
row valley, in this Sierra, covered with aromatic 
shrubs, when his attention was excited by two 
figures on the opposite ridge of the hill. They 
were evidently employed in collecting something, 
he could not see, into large baskets. On enquiry 
they proved to be Moorish physicians, who camflf 
every spring and autumn, from the coasts of A&' 
rica, to gather medicinal herbs." 

" This, I should think," said Mr. DelvUle, ■' i 
be the only remaining tie between Spain and 

" It is ; and the deadly enmity with which 
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are stUl regarded in this country, is indescrib- 
able." 

The diligence stopped no where ; and they were 
compelled to pass the beautiful Moorish ruins at 
San Felippe with only an eamCBt passing gaze. 
They are built on the summit of a hill, behind 
the city. The mountain is one hundred and 
twenty feet high ; and they roae in fine relief, 
against the cloudless slcy, in an irregular line of 
not less than two miles in extent. 

" O, if we could tut stop \" said Ellen. 

But this was impossible. On they went, at the 
same regular and excellent pace of seven miles an 
hour, till at length they descended the moun- 
tain ; and saw Valencia three leagues before they 
reached it. Its extensive buildings, massive walls, 
and numerous spires were very imposing. 

" You will find," said their fellow-traveller, 
" that Valencia is a hot-bed of superstition. You 
will see some curious relics at the Cathedral." His 
information was correct. Their first visit was paid 
to that ancient edifice. They were shown, with 
much ceremony, an arm of St. Luke, the entire 
body of one of the innocents, and a picture of the 
Virgin, painted by St. Luke, The astonishment of 
the English travellers, at the unblushiog effrontery 
with which these things were shown and told, im- 
parted an air of gravity to their features which 
they would not otherwise have had. 

" You have," said Mr. Delville to the sacrisfan 
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alter a pause, " a relic more precious than aaj) 
thing I see here." 

" We have, senhor ; the cup, the real cop out ofl 
which our Saviour dnmlc at the loBt BUpper." 

" May we see it ?" 

" No, eenhor; it b too precious to be shown t 

" You are quite right," said Mr, Delville. " Thi*,"^ 
he said, as they walked quietly away, "is what ll 
call prudence. The sacristan is a very judicioa* J 
man." 

" I wonder they showed us anything," said Ed-; 
ward. 

" It is not at all improbable," said his father, 
" that the cup may be French or English ; and it 
would have been awkward, had we pointed out 
the stamp. Cunning, my son, has its own lefc 
handed wisdom." 

Among the curiosities of Valencia is her beaa^ 
tiful manufactory of tUes. There was a large 
sortment very beautifully executed ; the best about 
a shilling a square. A good workman gains in their 
manufacture a dollar a day. 

"Surely," said Mrs. Delville, "they must 1 
dearer than a carpet," 

" Very much dearer," said Mr. Delville. ' 
are nine inches square : at one ahilUng a 
only calculate how many they would take for i 

rge room!" 
h." And," said Ellen, " the comfort of a carpet,J 
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even of plain Kidderminster, outweighs their 
beauty." 

" Not in this climate, Ellen. A carpet would be 
an inaup portable nuisance, and not 'a comfort. 
Think of the fleas," said Frank. 

" And the heat," said hie mother. 

" I was thinking of the look, I believe," said 
Ellen. 

" Ah, true woman !" exclaimed her elder brother, 
with a good-natured smile. 

"And I was thinking," said Frank, "I should 
like the tiles ; for if any thing was thrown down, 
a flannel would set it all to rights ; but a carpet is 
spoiled ; and if one does it, it is never foi^tten." 

" But they break, Frank," said his mother; " and 
a fracture is as durable as a stain." 

"Oh! if they break, I give them op entirely; and 
range myself firmly on the side of the carpet 
faction," 

" We will take a few home," said Mrs, Delville, 
" for the old ehina-pantry ; it will suit very well 
with the rest of the porcelain." 

Mr. Delville hurried them in their purchase, for 
he was anxious to see the rice-grounds, a species of 
agriculture wholly new to them. It is confined to 
the low valleys which are almost always wet. The 
rice is always under water, and it is only drained 
to reap it. At the rice-harvest, the labourers are 
almost up to their knees iu water. The s 
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are cut, and laid on a kind of low sledge. The 
outward, tou^h Bkin is taken off in the mill. 
The Chinese etTect this operation in a mortarj 
worked by a lever; but the Valencia method ii^ 
preferred. 

" It is a pity, " said Mr. Delville, " that the cul- 
tivation of rice is so unhealthy, for thi 
always certain ; and, besides yielding eight per 
cent, it is not long on the ground. It is sown 
June and reaped in September." 

" Is it so very unhealthy, papa ? and why 

" Very, Ellen. On account of the sta^ni 
water, malignant fevers frequently prevail in coi 
sequence.' 

" The Valencians," said Mrs. Delville, as they 
walked home, "partake of the beauty of their 
climate. Their healthy countenances, and line 
height distinguish them from the rest of Spain." 

" They are gay and frank in their character," said 
Mr. Delville ; " and during the fine summer even- 
ings, the sound of music and the song is hearct' 
through all their border. Ellen, you walk as if yotii 

" I am a little, very little." 

"Well, you shall have time to rest; we ar»< 
going to leave you for an hour or two. on a visit 
the convent of Los Reyes." 

"Ah!" said Edward, "that is a pleasure foi 
hidden to you ladies." 
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" I do not think we lose much," said his Bister; 
" the friars are dirty people, and the nuns do not 
admit you." 

" It ia six of one, and half-a-dozen of the other," 
said Frank, as he ran after hie father. 

The conrento de Los Reyes is about a quarter of 
a league from Valencia, and one of the finest in 
Spain. They readily obtained leave to see the 
interior. They saw nothing, however, that they 
had not often seen before, till they were shown the 
manuscripts. A fair copy of Livy excited much 
admiration ; and the rich colours of the illuminated 
missals; the bright violet, red, and gold, as fresh 
and pure as when laid on, delighted them; but 
the gem of the colleclion was the Romance of the 
Rose, written as early as the ninth century. The 
friar displayed this treasure with enthusiasm. 

" This," said Mr. Delville, " as he took it in 
his hands, " this carries us back to past times. 
How often has this volume amused the dull hours 
of the feudal barons, and channed the kuights, 
and the fair ladies of that martial age; when books 
were not, and the wandering troubadour was wel- 
comed with the feast and the rich wine-cup \" 

The monk entered into these speculations; 
and their conversation insensibly wandered to 
Spain, to Valencia and its silk-trade. " It has 
been injured," said the monk, "not only by 
France, but by the loss of her colonies, Themo^ 
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berry-trees, cut down by the French, were just be- 
ginning to grow again, when this outlet for their 
manufactures being shut up, their trade has lan- 
guished ever since; and their chief exports are now 
confined to raw silk. The manufactory is not now 
worth seeing.** 

They passed three hours in agreeable conver- 
sation ; and when they returned to Valencia the 
monk accompanied them. 
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^^^1 It was at Barcelona that iVTr. Delville expected his 
^^^B affairs nould detain him some moBtha : they 
^^^^ reached it from Valencia after an easy journey of 
two days. Its principal street, the Rambla, pre- 
Bents a gay and animated scene, from the gaudy 
drea^ of the peasants. Their red caps, hanging 
half way down their backs, their crimson sashes, 
and lie ely- coloured plaids, give to an English eye 
a peculiarly foreign air to the principal street of 
Barcelona. 

"This city and the province of Catalonia," said 
Mr. Delville, " is under the government of the 
Conde d'Espagna, a man whose character is firm 
and energetic in the highest degree. The following 
anecdote will illustrate his character better than 
any description could: 'deeds not words' is his 
motto. In 1827 a plot in favour of Don Carlos, bro- 
ther to king Ferdinand, was formed in Catalonia. 
The Conde made himself master of all its details, 
and then represented to the king the abso lnte 



necessity of his appearing on the spot with 
little delay as possible. On his arrival, by the 
advice of the Conde, he called a convocation of 
bishops, ostensibly to consult concerning the state 
of the province. The Conde well knew the 
nexion of the bishops with the plot, and was in 
possession of documents that proved their guilL 
He was delegated by the king to preside at this 
convocation ; and all the bishops being assembled, 
he addressed them in the following manner. ' My 
lord bishop,' said he, taking a paper from his 
pocket, and unfolding it, ' yon know this ;' and 
turning to another, and showing another paper, 
■ and you, my lord, know this; and so on, producing 
documents that connected every one present with 
the conspiracy. 'And now, gentlemen," said he, 
addressing the assembly, * you perceive that 1 hold 
in my hands proofs of your treason. You, who 
have fomented this rebellion, tan put it down : 
and I have instructions from his mt^esty, if the 
rebellion be not put down within forty-eight hours, 
(I am sorry for the alternative, gentlemen, but 
my instructions are peremptory,) to hang every 
one of you ; and it will be a consolation to you to 
know that the interests of the church will not 
Huffer; for the king has already named successorE 
lo the vacant sees.' 
" This reasoning was decisive : the bishops knev 
9 man they had to deal with ; and with 
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eig;1it hours the insurrection was at an end. His 
conduct on this occasion justified the declaration 
of Ferdinand, that be wished he had a Conde d' 
Eapagna in every province. He is guilty of much 
violent and arbitrary conduct ; but he baa a most 
dilhcult people to govern ; and he only could have 
kept this province tranquil through all the anarchy 
and recent bloodshed in France. During the cele- 
brated war of succession in Spain, when the arch- 
duke Charles and FhUip V. disputed the pos- 
session of the Spanish crown, Barcelona aided with 
the archduke ; and sustained a siege under Ven- 
dome, with a constancy and heroism almost un- 
paralleled. After a breach hud been made in the 
town, and fever and famine had taken those whom 
the sword had spared, the miserable remnant dis- 
puted its possession with the victors for sixty days: 
and when it was at length obliged to capitulate, 
such was their hatred of Philip, that most of the 
citizens quitted the town." 

" How happy we are, " said Mrs. DeMUe, " to 
be removed from all the horrors of civil war, and 
to live under equal and humane laws, impartially 
administered!" 

The day afl:er their arrival an execution took 
place. A felon was condemned to die for having 
murdered his fellow- prisoner. Three o'clock was 
the hour appointed ; and all that morning, as well 
as a great part of the day before, there waa anii 
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ceasant noise of little bells, carried by boys 
cloaks, with a box in one hand, collecting a 
purchase masses for the repose of bis soul. 
Delrille and Edward went to see the execution, 
but Frank shrunk from it with hori'or. In Barce- 
lona there is a very singular society, called the 
Benevolent Society, which undertakes to soften 
the terrors of death, by giving to the condemned 
the three last days of his life, every thing he de> 
sires ; the choicest food and wine, music, or aoyd 
other recreation compatible with his safety, 

"What a singular, what a heathenish ideal" 
said Mrs. DelviUe: "what ia it but putting into 
practice the ironical advice, ' Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die ?'" 

" It is, indeed," said Mr. Delville, " totally at 
variance with our ideas of consolation at such a 
time; but they, who in life are not led to trust in 
their Creator, are naturally unable to seek him even 
in the gates of death. In mau they trust ; and out 
of a bitter fountain how can sweet waters flow ?" 

"Only conceive," said Frank, "people ad- 
dressing their prayers to such an image as this ! ^ 
taking one out of his pocket. 

" Where did you get it, Frank ?" 

" From the comer of a street: I want to take 
home with me to England." 

" Oh, my dear Frank," said his mother, 
have you done!" 
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Look, mamma ! it is an old battered, braised 
thing !" 

" True, Frank," said his father ; " but if you had 
been seen to take it, your life would have been the 
forfeit. When did you take it ?" 

"Last night, as we came home from the citadel." 
"The Catalonians are very superstitioug, and 
nothing but the life of tfae offender could blot out 
such an affront as you have put upon them, bad 
they known it. There is hardly any imposition 
too absurd for their belief. The Virgin Mary and 
our Saviour have sometimes been painted black. 
Their favourite saint, the virgin of St. Pilar, was 
of that colour ; but hearing that their political ene- 
mies, called negroes, paid their adoration to her also, 
the church resolved to show that she refused tbeir 
homage. She was white-washed ; and it was one 
morning publicly given out, that the virgin of St, 
Pilar, had suddenly changed from black to white: 
and the good Catholics were invited to see the mi- 
racle with their own eyes. They went by thousands. 
Judge, my dear Frank, what they would say to 
those who stole their strange gods ! There is now, 
in the citadel of Barcelona, a Catalonian peasant, 
condemned to ten years' imprisonment, for having 
said that the image of some virgin, whose name I 
forget, was made of wood, alter the friars had as- 
serted it was silver. If you are not more cautious, 
you will fill me with perpetual alarms.' 
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" Papa," said Ellen, " the Spaniards appear to 
me to differ very much from each other ; can you 
explain lo me why ?" 

" I think 1 can, if you will have patience to hear 
me. There are in the inhabitants of their chief 
provinces, such striking differences of climate, 
manners, langui^e, habits, character, and even ex- 
terior form, as to leave no identity between a Gal- 
ilean and a Catalonian, an AndiUugian and a Cas- 
tjlian. To describe them accurately they must 
not be taken as a whole, but divided into pro- 
vinces, each influenced by the early nations who 
conquered them, and by their peculiar climate, 
laws, and productions. Yet as a nation, they have 
still some features in common. In many respects, 
the provinces have the same form of g;ovemment. 
An absolute monarch is still the centre of all their 
affections. In literature they have the same taste, 
and copy the same models ; and in many other 
particulars evince a common sympathy. When 
Spain discovered and conquered tbe new world, 
not contented to reign over a great part of Europe, 
she agitated and convulsed the other half, either 
by intrigues, or military enterprises. At this 
period tbe Spaniards were intoxicated with that 
national pride which appeared in their air, their 
language, and their persons. This splendour bas de- 
cayed ; but the air of grandeur, which in prosperity 
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a justified by circumstances, has survived their 
good fortune. The haughtiness of a Spaniard has 
hecome a proverb, and accounts for the brevity 
which disdains all detail. Pride is uenally concise. 
It is related hy a French traveller, that having met 
a shepherd with his flock, on entering' Castille, and 
being curious to hear some particulars of the 
Spanish wool, he asked him a hundred questions. 
What sort of food was given them ; whether he 
was on a journey; from whence he came; where 
was going; when he began his travels; when 
he would return. The shepherd listened coldly to 
these enquiries, and replied : ' Here they breed, 
here they feed, and here they die,' He then pur- 
med his journey. 

'• The gravity of the Spaniard frequently con- 
ceals a good and benevolent mind. They do not an- 
ticipate, but wait for you. Their heart commonly 
opens with their featiires ; and they exhibit an un- 
affected frankness and good-nature, which an- 
nounces and inspires confidence. They are not 
proud to their inferiors; but they have frequently 
shown an unbending spirit of independence, and 
even haughtiness, in their intercourse with their 
sovereign. Ferdinand VI., when prince of Astu- 
riufi, was frequently in company with a nobleman 
of high birth, who was remarkably short in sta- 
ture. The prince was always joking him on the 
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subject, and applying to him the appellation of | 
little. He one day coolly replied, ' My lord, in j 
my own house, I am called great." 

" The Spaniards possess considerablenatural abili- 1 
ties, yet no persons can be more deliberate than 
they are in all their determinations. "Where other 
tions fail, from being too precipitate, the Spaniard 
loses hi3 object by his slownesB. This ie the more 
extraordinary, as their lively imaginations would 
eeem likely to be irritated by delay. The Spa- 
niard, however, though naturally cold and delibe- 
rate, when nothing extraordinary moves him, is 
inflamed to enthusiasm, whenever the ruling pas- 
sions of his nature are roused ; and a nation, dis- 
tinguished by its gravity and slowness, becomes 
violent and ungovernable, on occasions that in- 
terest their national feeling. The most dangerous 
animals are not those which are in the most 
continued agitation, The character of the nation, 
at the present day, is less strongly marked than it 
has e>'er been. It has no favourite hope to ani- 
mate its exertions. It is surrounded by imbecility 
and neglect. They can scarcely be worse off, nor 
will they for a long time be better. Till the Ro- 
man Catholic superstition weakens its hold on the 
minds of the lower class, and the higher acquire 
sound principle and knowledge, no great change 
for the better, can take place among the Spaniards. 
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They may be compared, at presenty to an insect 
in a chrysalis state, which contains all the rudi- 
ments of a superior existence; but the develop- 
ment of which depends on favouring influences, 
that may be vouchsafed or withheld." 



THE END. 



J. Rickerby, Printer, Sherboum Lane. 
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